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~ 1] LANGHAM HOTEL, 




















se, PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
= ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF, — ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
S Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 
_ et Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
rm. ESTABLISHED 1848. 
” LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
- WEST END BRANCH: —2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
Assets Exceed , . £4,610,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . ‘ ; 800, "000 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives exceed. - 250, 000 
GTH This Society offers unusual advantages to intendin ers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
PER — ~ se re FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well and favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 
OUR a THOMAS G. _ ACKLAND, F.I. a F.S.S., Actuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, Secretary. 
CK. ™ — a 
Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
7 Established 1825. ; 
AKE 
Is 


NEAVE'S FOOD | © 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


ue. BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


D Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
890. the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


<1/R. M'DOWELL & SONS 


UNRIVALLED 


) SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOGCKS, 
: PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES. 


- 60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


came LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 


Head Ofices—ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 
1 NorTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL; AND 28 LoMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


SCOTTISH BOARD. 


The Right Hon. Viscount STRATHALLAN, Strathallan Castle, Auchterarder, Perth- 
shire, Chairman. 

KENNETH J. MacKenzie, Esq., Yr., of Gairloch, Ross-shire, Vice-Chairman. 

A. H. BALLINGAL, Esgq., W.S. , Perth. 

Davin Boye Hops, Esq., Sheriff of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Selkirk. 

FRANK HunNTER, Esq., W.S., 7 York Place, Edinburgh. 

M. H. Maxwe ct, Esq. of The Grove, Dumfries. 

W. L. Watson, Esq. of Ayton, Abernethy, Perthshire. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE COMPANY'S REPORT FOR 1890. 





FIRE PREMIUMS, NET, . ‘ . . ‘ - £1,220,382 
LIFE PREMIUMS, NET, - : i ; ‘ . 269,549 
ANNUITY ramnaataaes - ‘ > ‘ 11,134 
INTEREST, . ‘ . ; : : . ‘ _ 245,007 

ToTAL INCOME FOR THE YEAR, ‘ : hawe 746,072 


AFTER PRovIDING FOR PayMENT OF DiviIDEND, THE FUNDS OF THE COMPANY 
STOOD AS FOLLOWS :— 








CAPITAL PAID-UP, : : : : . . : £289,545 
FIRE FUND, . ‘ ; * . £600,000 
CONFLAGRATION FU ND, ; ; . 200,000 
800,000 
RESERVE FUND, . ; ; : : , ‘ ‘ 1,350,000 
LIFE FUND, . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ? 3, 586, 318 
SUPER ANNU ATION FUND, ; ‘ ‘ : ; 29,246 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS, : : ‘ 291,924 
ToTAL Funps AT 31ST DECEMBER 1890, ; » £6,347,033 
THE FOLLOWING COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWS THE PROGRESS OF 
THE COMPANY: 
Fire Premiums. Life Funds. Total Funds. 
1875, ; . £742,553 £1,976,147 ; 
8 ,078 2,593,747 
1055, . . j00,107 3,148,585 
1890, ‘ . 1,220,382 3,586,318 : 347,033 


JOHN H. M‘LAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Suéb-Manager. 


SCOTTISH BRANCHES. 


Edinburgh— Glasgow— 
Roya INsuRANCE BUILDINGS, Roya. INnsurANCE BUILDINGS, 
13 GEORGE STREET. 40 RoyaL EXCHANGE SQUARE. 
Local Manager. Local Managers— 
Fintay MAcGILLIvVRAY. G & J, FRAME, 





AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED), 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 
BoARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Epwarp Wess, Esq., Chairman. ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. 
J. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir FRAN¢ 1s KNOLLYS, K.C.M.G.,C.B. 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILcHeEr, Esq. 
ALBERT DEACON, E sq Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 
GILBERT Farie, Esq. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
For two years and u “_ ards, ‘ 5 percent. per annum. 

One year, ‘ 43 a 

Six months’ notice. 4 - 

Three months’ notice, 3 


GE ORGE Ww IL L I AM THOMSON, ‘hief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, A, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 


CapPpiITAL SUBSCRIBED, 5 n : . £2,000,000 @ 


° 
Paip Up, and in course of being paid, . ‘ 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Funp, in hand and in course often mucieed, 223,000 0 © 
UNCALLED CapPITAL, : : : ‘ : . - 1,748,906 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wma. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBerT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LeEan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camppe tt, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4? - for Three and Four Years. 
5 for Five Years. 
Interest paid "half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 
rz SouUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in anaeee. New SouTuH Watgs, and SoutuH AUSTRALIA. 
Carral,. + « . + $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-uP CAPITAL, + +» £400,000 | RESERVE Fun, » « « £110,000 

RESERVE Liamarre OF PROPRIETORS, £400, 000, 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 


JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 





CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, : . £300,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CHARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM CurisTIAN, Esq. EmiLe Levitra, Esq. 
Sir H. S. CunninGuam, K.C.LE. | Wittiam Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. RoBERT STEWART, Esq. 

JouHn Howarpb GwyTuHeR, Esq. James WHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—Joun HowarRD GWYTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Ca.ces LEwIis. 

Secretary—WiL.iaM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS FORREST. 


3ombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. | Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. ea ll | Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong 


The Corporation grant Drafts pay aioe at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of E xchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . ° . ° - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° ° . . : , 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ° : : ° 16,848 


A. H. CAM PBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 per cent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EpInsuRGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ . £505,000. 
Directors. 

Grorce AULDJO JAMIESON, wid C.A., Chairman. 

GerorGE Topp Cuieng, Esq., CA, Edint ourgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. CRABBIE, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

JouHN WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tair, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Depentures, DesenturE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Sec — of these Ob ligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
Managers— + GREEN & CO., 
a ANDE RSON, ANDERSON &CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNICHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


‘ GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons Reaisten ANDO CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons REGISTER, 
Leaving London 1st JULY, for 27 days. 23d JULY, for 27 days. 5th AUG., 
for23 days. Calling at Leith two days later. 

The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘ Inner Lead,’ z.¢., inside the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water, and on the first 
two trips the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at 
midnight. The Garonne and Chimborazo are fitted with electric light, electric 
bells, hot and cold baths, etc. 

= ( F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers— i ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
LONDON, E.C. 

For Passage apply to the latter Firm or to West-End Agents, GrinpLay & Co., 

55 Parliament Street, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 








MADRAS, : . i | BATAVIA, ; : 
COLOMBO, . : a BRISBANE, . : Re 
RANGOON, . ; ae | ROCKHAMPTON, i 
KURRACHEE, ; - ZANZIBAR, . . Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Squ: are, Manchester, 51 Pal 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 
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GERMAN EXHIBITION, 


Earl's Court, West Brompton, and West yensington. 





Honorary President. 
His Highness the DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


Director-General—JOHN R. _ WHITLEY, Esq. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the painting lent by H.M. The Queen, of 
the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 
Exhibitors from 30 meneneses Cities. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


By special permission of H.M. THE EMPEROR. 
The Band of the rosth Saxon Infantry Regiment. 


THE HUNGARIAN BOYS' BAND. 


The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 


Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg, Potsdam, Niiremberg, Munich, etc. 

Magnificent Illumine ation of the Gardens in "the E vening by Pain & Sons. 

At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Arena, ‘GERMANIA’ (German Military Life), 
being a Life Picture of _ des from the Military and Civil History of the German 
Empire, c¢ ombining elaborate scenic effects with realistic incidents, from ancient 
times to the present day. 

For particulars concerning admissions, ete, . see London Daily Papers. 


atin EXHIBITION. 


4 GRAND GERMAN FESTIVAL will be given on Saturday, June 27th, 
1891, by the Executive Council of the GERMAN EXHIBITION. 
of the Funds of the GERMAN HOSPITAL. 
PRESIDED 


His Royal Highness the _ - OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
THE GERMAN SOC IE “TY OF BENEVOLENCE. 


PRESIDENT 
are xcellency COUNT H ATZFELDT. 
Under the Immed » Patronage of 
His Ro yal Highness the ag Fa of Connaught, K.G. 
Her R yal Hig shness the Duchess of Connaught 
His : yal Highness the Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, K.G. 
Her Royal Hic rhness the Princess Christian of Sc hleswig-Holstein. 
His R yyal Highness Prince Henry of Battenberg, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of Battenberg. 
His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Hesse, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Albany. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G 
Her Royal Highess the Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. 
His Highness the Duke of Teck, G.C.B. 
His Highness = Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
His Serene Highness Prince Victor of Hohenlohe. 
Her Serene Highness Princess Victor of Hohenlohe. 
His Excellency the German Ambassador. 
His Exce ler ney the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador. 
His Excellency the Netherlands Minister. 
His Serene Hig hness Prince Bliicher von Wahlstatt. 
The “es juis of Lorne, Oe if 
The Lord Mayor. 
Etc. Ev Etc. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Bonove, Edinburgh, 1 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 18 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered .. \2 Hemstitched : \ N 
Ladies oe <a a - adies’ .. 2/114 mR. 
Gents ° 3 Gents ee e+ 3/11 js & 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11; 2 | yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/24 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
‘uffs for Ladies or Gentlemen fror n s/tr.. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
oth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
axis 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


‘(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 


BOD 


Please name this Publication. 





SECOND SERIES. 
Ready Shortly. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 


YTHE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 
Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 

CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 
as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 

IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea — Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals 

CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 85 to 300 guineas. 


NERvouUS EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS DISEASES, 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine London Hospitals, including 
over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERV OUS EXHAUSTION, LOSS 
OF MUSCUL: AR POWE R, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, PAR- 
ALYSIS, EPILEPSY, etc., are speedily removed by means of 
PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which convey the electric current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily 
arresting all symptoms of premature waste and decay. 

Tue Lancet, in speaking of Mr. PULVERMACHER’S APPLIANCE, says :— 
‘In these days of medico- galvanic qu: ickery it is a relief to observe the very plain 
and straightforward manner in which Mr. Pulvermacher’s Apparatus is recommended 
to the profession.’ 

Sir Cuares Locock, Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, says:— *‘PULVER- 
MACHER'S BELTS are very effective in neuralgia and rheumatic affections, and 
I have prescribed them largely in my practice for other similar mal adies, paralysis, etc. 

For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet 

*CALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital | Energy.’ 


POST FRE 


PULVERMACHER’S “GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194 Regent Street, London, W. 


ESTABLISHED OVER FORTY YEARS.) 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
JULY 


Love's Lady: A Poem. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
The Credit of Australia. By Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
Dramatic Critics. By George Moore. 

Sir John Macdonald. By J. G. Colmer. 

Cardsharping in Paris. By E. Delille. 

Stray Thoughts on South Africa. By A South African. 
Cycling. By R. J. Mecredy. 

Foreign Pauper Immigration. By S. H. Jeyes. 

A Note on Affairs in Chili. By Edward Manby. 

The Rediscovery of the Unique. By H. G. Wells. 
With King Gungunhana. By Dennis Doyle. 

Montes: The Matador. By the Editor. 


MADAME DE BOVET. 
THREE MONTHS’ TOURIN IRELAND. By Madame 


De Bovet. Translated and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. (This Day 
H. W. SETON-KARR. 

BEAR HUNTING IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS; 
or, Alaska and British Columbia Revisited. By H. W. Seron-Karr. Crown 
8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 4s. 6d. [Zhis Day. 

NEW VOLUME OF RENAN’S ‘HISTORY OF ISRAEL.’ 

A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. By 
Ernest RENAN. Division I1l.—From the Time of Hezekiah till 
the Return from Babylon. Demy 8vo, rs. (Next Week. 


DR. WILLIAM JUNKER’S SECOND VOLUME OF AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING THE YEARS 
1879 to 1883. By Dr. Wittiam Junker. With numerous Full-Page 
Plates and Illustrations in the Text. Translated from the German by Professor 
Keane. Demy 8vo. {/n the Press. 

THE PRECEDING VOLUME EMBRACES THE YEARS 
FROM 1875 TO 1878. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


A CRUISE IN AN OPIUM CLIPPER. By Captain 
Linpsay ANDERSON. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ A graphic picture of the opium trade amongst the 
Pacific islands. . . . Captain Anderson's narrative is full of the freshness of the new 
world he explored. .. . He writes of strange things and deeds in a frank, sailorly 
way which makes his work extremely readable.’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BRITISH SPORTING FISHES.’ 
POACHERS AND POACHING. By Joun Watson, 


F.L.S. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—‘ Bright and breezy essays. . . . It is almost as good as a 
ramble in the country to spend an hour over these essays. They are fresh and 


puesta THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 
ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA: A Study. With Two 


Tales from the German of Carmen Sytva, Her Majesty the Queen of 
Roumania. By BLANCHE RooskEvELtT. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—‘ Madame Blanche Roosevelt has produced an 
admirable history of the life of Queen Elisabeth of Roumania. . . . There is hardly 
a more remarkable figure in contemporary history.’ 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. 
THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: A Latter-Day 


Romance. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The National Observer says:—‘ The attempt of our anonym is a bold one. True 
reverence, perfect taste, high imagination, and vigour of thought were all required 
for success. But none of these is wanting; indeed, there is added to them also a 
style at once simple and graphic, and the result is a remarkable book.’ 


A HISTORY OF MODERN CIVILISATION: A 
Handbook based on M. Gustave Ducoudray’s ‘Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation.’ With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gs. 

The Globe says:—‘‘** The History of Modern Civilisation” is a quite remarkable 
book. It condenses its immense subject into the space of 585 pages. It is wonder- 
ful how much useful information the author and adapter have contrived to compress 
into the work. The facts are tersely and clearly stated ; the volume can be conscien- 


tiously recommended.’ “ apes deren 
THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Otive 


SCHREINER. ; 
A New Edition, on Superior Paper, and Strongly Bound in Cloth. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


In Paper Boards, 1s. ; in Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HENRY MURRAY. 


A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE. By Henry Murray, 
Author of ‘A Game of Bluff.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says:—‘ Will please every one who reads it. It is unambitious, but 

achieves more perhaps than it attempts—so healthy is the view of life which it pre- 


‘aad GUY GRAVENHIL. 
JACK SKEFFINGTON: A Sporting Novel, By Guy 


GRAVENHIL. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Anti-Jacobin says:—‘ A good old English story, plain and straightforward, 
physically exhilarating, and morally and spiritually recuperative, in which we seem 
to breathe fine, healthy air. . . . A round, unvarnished tale of cheery sport and in- 
teresting love.’ 





H. CLIFFE HALLIDAY. 
SOME ONE MUST SUFFER: A Romance. By H. 


CurrE HALLIDAY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
The Scotsman says:—‘ Delightful reading. . . . The heroine tells her own tale 
with a charming simplicity. . . . Everything is artless, yet—or perhaps we should 
say therefore—charming. . . . As pleasant a story as has fallen into our hands for a 


good while.’ 
BY DANIEL DORMER. 
STEVEN VIGIL. By Daniet Dormer. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Lady says:—‘A powerful and dramatic novel. The characters are well 
drawn, and some are quite fascinating in the strength and individuality.’ 





GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS, 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Boston Herald (U.S.A.) says :—‘In this superb and lavish novel there are 
subtle revelations of human souls, pages of marvellous insight. ‘There is the proof 
in short, that George Meredith is a king in the realm of fiction; and, of all his 
powerful and splendid work, there is no novel you can less afford to disregard than 
“One of Our Conquerors.”’’ 


The New York Tribune says:—‘ Abounds with brilliant wit, incisive satire, pro- 
found reflection, and a sub-acid humour which bites into the memory deeply. It is 
a book, like all George Meredith's, which demands more than a single reading to 
take in all its merits. Withal it is a powerful and a really great novel, and its 
appearance a literary event.’ 


THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH’S PREVIOUS WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, comprise— 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. | VITTORIA. 


EVAN HARRINGTON. RHODA FLEMING. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD | BEAUCHAMP'’S CAREER. 


FEVEREL. THE EGOIST. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY | THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT: 
RICHMOND. | and FARINA. 


SANDRA BELLONI. 
The Six-Shilling Edition is still to be had. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
(WITH LIFE.) 
Complete in 32 vols. with the Original Illustrations, demy 8vo, ros. each ; or Sets, £15 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
Complete in 30 vols. with the Original Illustrations, post 8vo, 8s. each ; or Sets, £12. 
THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 
In 30 vols. large crown 8vo, £6; separate volumes, 4s. each. 
‘THE CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.’ 
In crown 8vo. In 21 vols. cloth, with Illustrations, £3, 16s. 
THE CABINET EDITION. 
In 32 vols. small fcap. 8vo, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with uncut edges, 


1s. 6d. each. 
Each Volume contains Eight Illustrations reproduced from the Originals. 


THE CROWN EDITION. 
Containing all the Original Illustrations. 
To be completed in 17 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
Volume 15: Christmas Stories and other Stories. 7/7s Day. 





THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 


An entirely New Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the Portraits 
and Illustrations, in 17 vols. demy 8vo, 8s. each. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
23 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £7, ss. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in 34 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £15, 3s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


37 vols. small crown 8vo, 37s.; separate vols. 1s. each. 











SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 
PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE, AND ESSAYS. 
Seventh Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


With a Supplementary Chapter on Gladstone's ‘Dawn of Creation’ and 
Drummond's ‘Natural Law in the {Spiritual World.’ , Eleventh Thousand. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. [This Day. 
A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Fifth Thousand. Demy 
8vo, 38. 6d. 





W. S. LILLY’S WORKS. 
ON RIGHT AND WRONG. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 


12s. 


A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. Second Edition. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


CHAPTERS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. With an 


Introductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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NOTES 

On Friday week the House of Commons addressed 
itself to the bill for amending the Factory Acts. The 
reforming zeal, however, which had blazed forth with such 
overpowering heat on the previous night had perceptibly 
cooled down. Mr. Buxton, satisfied with past successes, 
gave up his proposal to raise the age of half-timers still 
further; while an amendment which he brought forward 
to prohibit the employment of persons under fourteen in 
factories except upon the half-time system was defeated 
by a small majority. The usual arguments were bandied 
to and fro; and it may be said, indeed, of the reasonings 
both of foes and friends, that they admit of being reduced 
ad absurdum with equal readiness and ease. Mr. Macart- 
ney endeavoured to exempt Ireland from the operation 
of the clause raising the age of half-timers on the ground 
that, education in that island not being compulsory, the 
factory and the workshop were all that stood between 
children and the streets ; but he did not press his view 
toa division. An amendment proposed by Mr. Randell 
to include laundries under the Act was defeated by 99 
votes to 90 after an animated discussion. 





On Monday, in the House of Lords, Lord Ripon opened 
a debate on the Manipur question, and elicited a long and 
solemn statement from Lord Cross, repudiating what Sir 
John Gorst advanced in defence of the Indian Govern- 
ment last week, explaining that the Indian authorities 
were extremely desirous of encouraging native talent, and 
insisting that the Senaputty had offended not by being 
able but by being rebellious. In the Commons Mr. Swift 
M‘Neill, with the co-operation of the Radicals, moved the 
adjournment of the House with a view to calling attention 
to the destitute condition of North-West Donegal. Mr. 
Balfour regretted that he could not establish distress 
works to meet chronic and habitual poverty ; but he may 
rest assured that, had he planned a railway or a series of 
roads for that corner of Mr. M‘Neill’s vineyard, he would 
have been roundly denounced for wasting the money of 
the public and for pauperising an independent peasantry. 
Later on Mr. Bartley moved the rejection of the Free 
Education Bill in a tolerably effective speech, wherein he 
said much that must have been unpleasant hearing for his 
friends, and much that was significantly pointed by the 
hallelujahs of the Radical Dissenters over the prospective 
downfall of the voluntary schools. But the Government 
measure should give these valuable institutions new life. 





In the Commons on Tuesday the debate on the Free 
Education Bill was continued. Lord Cranborne expounded 
the views of the High Church party, and, while announcing 
his intention of voting for the second reading, reserved 
his right to propose any alteration he pleased in Com- 
mittee. Sir Lyon Playfair said that Lord Cranborne’s 
amendments would keep the House wrangling over the 
bill till October, and insisted strongly upon the voluntary 


schools increasing the quality of the education they im- 
part. He also urged the withdrawal of the five-year-old 
and fourteen-year-old limit. The Government afterwards 
met with heartier encouragement than hitherto from its 
own side, Mr. Fisher making a particularly able speech. 
Mr. Jesse Collings expressed his approval of the measure, 
and, several Welsh Nonconformists having girded at the 
Church of England, the debate was adjourned till Wednes- 
day, when Mr. Bartley’s amendment was rejected by 318 
to 10 votes, the bill being then read a second time. 





Lorp HartineTon and Sir Henry James made admirable 
speeches at a crowded meeting of the Federation of Liberal 
Union Associations of London on Wednesday night. Sir 
Henry James, who presided, contended that the object 
for which the Liberal Unionist party was established had 
been attained. To the Separatist in general, and to Mr. 
Gladstone in particular, he put the question—Did he 
wish that he had succeeded in carrying Home Rule in 
1886? Whatever the answer, he held the vindication of 
the Liberal Unionists to be complete. Lord Hartington, 
after impressing upon Unionists the necessity for organisa- 
tion in view of the general election, remarked that they 
desired nothing better than to fight once more on the 
Home Rule issue. Of course the Gladstonians would do 
all they could to confuse that issue with the vaguest and 
wildest of generalities ; and the Unionists must endeavour 
to prevent a great fraud and imposture being practised 
upon the people. The Unionists needed no new platform ; 
since their pledges were in the work they had done and 
intended to do, and since their aim was to improve and 
elevate the many and not to irritate and injure the few. 





Mr. T. W. Russett was the guest of the Liberal Union 
Club at the banquet held on Tuesday night, and in reply 
to the toast of his health he made an extremely interest- 
ing and instructive speech. Reviewing the history of Ire- 
land during the last five years, he quoted incontrovertible 
statistics to show that evictions have fallen from nearly four 
thousand per annum to less than fifteen hundred, that 
agrarian crime of all sorts has diminished by fifty per cent., 
that the number of prosecutions under the Crimes Act has 
steadily declined, and that boycotting is well-nigh extinct 
except in certain parts of the country where it has been 
fostered by the Plan of Campaign—itself crumbling in 
ruin. The coercionist, in fine, said Mr. Russell, has been 
coerced ; the wages of the paid organisers'has been 
stopped, the steady flow of vitriolic speech cut off at 
the main. Nor has the growth of prosperity been less 
remarkable than the diminution of crime ; while, to crown 
all, the Government has made a serious attempt to get at 
the root of the agrarian difficulty. Such are the results 
of Unionist administration in Ireland. And what, con- 
tinued Mr. Russell, has been the balance of loss and gain 
from the Unionist alliance ? 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya. Batu Hore..’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cliff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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He did not profess to believe that all was gain. He 
deplored, for example, the fact that Temperance legisla- 
tion had become a monopoly of the Gladstonians, and that 
he had been obliged to stand ‘side by side with the great 
drink party.’ But such disadvantages, he maintained, 
were completely outweighed by the considerations that 
Ireland had been saved from chaos, that we had had 
five years of unbroken and honourable peace abroad, that 
expenditure had been reduced, and the public services 
made more efficient, that local government had been 
granted to Great Britain, and that an attempt had been 
made to solve the problem of the congested districts 
of Ireland. Whatever the result of the next election, 
the verdict of history would be a highly favourable one 
for the present Government. Mr. Chamberlain, who occu- 
pied the chair, supplemented Mr. Russell’s remarks by 
some pertinent observations of his own. Referring to 
his recent controversy with Sir William Harcourt, he in- 
sisted that the proposed Gladstonian reforms must be 
postponed till the Home Rule Bill had weathered the 
storm of Loyalist opposition in both the Houses, and of 
Nationalist opposition too: for Gladstonian Home Rule 
was not (feste Harcourt) Mr. Parnell’s Home Rule, and 
therefore was not Mr. M°Carthy’s Home Rule either. 
Gladstonian electioneering promises were to become due 
at the Greek Kalends; Unionist promises were due imme- 
diately at the elections. 





Tue electoral campaign in Carlow has been opened by 
the journals of both sides with a vigour which threatens to 
throw Kilkenny and North Sligo into the shade. The Free- 
man’s Journal recommends Mr. Parnell to the gratitude of 
the farmers of Carlow for the Land Purchase Billi, which but 
for him would have been ‘ garroted and strangled by the 
English and Irish accomplices—Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
who would let no money out of the hand of the British for 
Ireland, and Mr. Timothy Healy, who would obey his 
confederate in blocking everything out of which he could 
not get a bite for himself.’ It declares the rule of the 
Tories would be ‘ haleyon compared to the rule of the 
Healy branch of the locust family of Sullivan.’ On the 
other hand, The National Press thinks ‘the exposure of 
the theft of the large sums of money stolen by Mr. Parnell 
and his failure to face the charges made against him’ have 
done much to solidify opposition. The idea, it adds, ‘ of 
the Leader of the Irish people not daring to leave Bal- 
briggan by train on Sunday, and driving into Dublin to 
avoid a process-server, and then stowing himself into a 
post-office van from Westland Row to Kingstown, marked 
“for Post Office officials only,” recalls the picture of the 
famous descent of the fire-escape and the tricks and hiding- 
holes of Mr. Fox.’ This election is beginning well. 





Mr. Cuaptin’s bill to regulate the carriage of cattle by 
sea embodies the more sensible recommendations of the 
departmental committee whose report on the subject we 
recently recorded. The Board of Agriculture is to make 
regulations for the accommodation and health of the 
animals, and its inspectors, who are to have power under 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, will report on all 
eases of death and disease. The shipowners oppose the 
bill rather more vehemently than is quite satisfactory, 
seeing that the Board’s regulations are to be laid systema- 
tically before Parliament. But we think that they are 
right in claiming to be heard at the inspector's inquiry. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the excellent suggestion 
for including cattlemen in the ship’s articles has no place 
in Mr. Chaplin’s proposals. 





{June 27, 189] 


FurTHER advices from Hayti confirm the impression that 
Hyppolite is at loggerheads with the Consular body, which 
he insulted grossly during the late revolution. The French 
Government has supported the vigorous action of its re- 
presentatives in protecting all who took refuge at the 
Consulate. It is doubtful if President Diaz gave per- 
mission for four men, who were afterwards shot, to be 
taken from the Mexican Legation, and Mexican war-ships 
are said to be on their way to Port-au-Prince. The action 
of the American Minister in supporting the Government 
against his fellow-subjects is a grievous complaint at New 
York; and the chances of outside intervention grow greater 
in proportion as anarchy flourishes. 





Captain LuGarp has been reaping the wild oats sown 
by the terrific Peters. The British East African Com- 
pany’s agent found himself an object of suspicion on the 
part of King Mwanga and his chiefs, and had to ‘live 
down’ the ill reports as to character and ambition of his 
German predecessor. This he appears to have succeeded 
in doing, and he has also built a fort, which should render 
the company’s position safe against attack or surprise. 
He has traced, too, what may some day prove to be the 
best line for a new railway, by which the slave trade shall 
be finally extinguished, and our political and commercial 
hold upon the Lake Country made secure. Uganda, in 
the meantime, is not a happy kingdom. It is distracted 
by faction fights between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
by evictions, land-grabbings, and boycottings: for all the 
world like an Ireland drifted down to the Equator. 





Arter considerable delay the sections of the Labour 
Commission appointed to inquire into the coal and iron 
trades, and into matters concerning textile manufactures, 
got to work this week. The Committee on Transport In- 
dustries has met, and is examining witnesses from the 
dock unions and the fish porters. ‘These, unless held very 
closely to their point by the commissioners, are inclined 
to deliver Socialistic speeches, and their evidence, so far, 
has done little but prove that the Dock Strike did not 
much to better the docker. He got his sixpence, indeed, 
but he has often to work excessively long hours in return 
for it. It is desirable that witnesses should furnish more 
facts and less opinions than at present: otherwise the 
labours of the Commission will be in vain. 





Tue East-end tailors, or such of them as can get it, 
have dribbled back to work, and a most purposeless strike 
has ended ina victory for the middleman and the sweater. 
In the West-end the masters have definitely refused the 
time ‘log’ drawn up by the committee of conciliation, and 
though work continues for the present, it is difficult to say 
whether the men, about equally divided in opinion, will 
strike or not. Sunday’s demonstration in Hyde Park (now 
a weekly affair) was devoted to the carpenters and joiners, 
who are trying to change a lock-out into a strike by de- 
manding tenpence an hour uniformly and a forty-seven 
hours’ week. The masters are no more united than they 
were ; and their behaviour in Hyde Park shows the men to 
be more compact than they. 





Never have the London omnibus men been discon- 
tented as now. Within the union there are disputes 
as to the disposal of the public contributions to the 
strike fund; and a balance sheet is loudly demanded. 
That the men are getting ready for another struggle is 
proved both by the stringent plans of organisation recently 
drawn up, and by the letter from the secretary of the 
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London Tramways to the Commissioners of Police indicat- 
ing the new arrangement of hours and pay, and asking 
for protection should the anticipated strike occur. The 
Commissioners’ reply, satisfactory in itself, contains a thrust 
at the omnibus companies, who neglected to inform the 
authorities of their relations with the agitators. 





In France the epidemic variety of strike-fever has taken 
hold of the omnibus men of Bordeaux and Marseilles, and 
has infected also bakers, plasterers, blacksmiths, and other 
trades. Anarchist agitation finds congenial soil in these 
southern provinces. At Bordeaux a local booking-oftice 
of the omnibus company was, in the language of the 
special correspondent, ‘reduced to match-wood’ ; a car 
was dragged off the rails and emptied; collisions have 
taken place between the rioters and the police ; and mat- 
ters will in all probability get worse before they begin 
to mend. The demand of the strikers for a reform of 
hours is one that of itself would be entitled to no small 
sympathy, did not their methods of promoting it suggest 
that the only use they know of liberty is to make free 
with the rights and property of other people. 





Ture large collections of historical matter, sifted out of 
private dustbins by the Historical MSS. Commission, have 
been submitted to Parliament. The pick of the discoveries 
has already been set forth in the twelfth report of the Com- 
mission, to which these volumes form the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth appended parts. Some of the finds are not dis- 
coveries at all: for example, Cromwell’s letter to David 
Leslie, written on the slopes of Pentland a few weeks be- 
fore Dunbar, and long since printed and commented on by 
Carlyle. The Athole collection, as might be expected, is 
rich in Royalist and Jacobite relics. Mary Stuart talks 
of the ‘indegestion of stomak’ that afflicted her at four- 
teen; her sapient son confesses his preference, as one of 
the dainties of his northern kingdom, for ‘ termagants’ 
of the winged sort; the two royal Charleses, the two 
Pretenders, Montrose, Dundee, Rob Roy, Sir John Cope, 
put in more or less frequent appearances ; and one can 
hear an Edinburgh mob shouting ‘ Hazas, God blis King 
John and Queen Sarah’ after the public entrance of the 
Duke of Marlborough. The Scots collection is chiefly of 
interest as showing how Homes ousted Douglases from the 
lordship of the Merse. The Duke of Beaufort’s papers 
at Badminton are rich in matter illustrating the siege 
of Raglan Castle and other events of the Civil War; 
the diocesan collections at Ely, Lincoln, Peterborough, 
and Gloucester, and the Corporation records of Gloucester 
and Newark, teem with old-world touches and old-world 
manners and customs; while the voluminous correspon- 
dence of the first Earl of Charlemont, between 1745 and 
1783, has an interest for the student of literature as well 
as for Dr, Dryasdust. 





Tue week’s obituary includes the names of Calmann 
Lévy, brother of Michel Lévy, who founded the well- 
known Parisian publishing house, and would seem, accord- 
ing to several well-known men of letters, to have belied 
the usual reputation of a publisher; of Sir Prescott Gar- 
diner Hewett, a famous surgeon, author of some valuable 
papers on surgical subjects; of Du Port Bey, a native of 
Guernsey, notable for several engineering feats in France 
and Egypt; of William Templeman, once in the front 
rank of English jockeys; of George Parr, the famous 
batsman, who did much to bring Notts to her present 
pride of place; and of Mme. Bodichon, a water-colour 
painter of repute and the prophet, if not the discoverer, of 
the eucalyptus as an antiseptic agent. 
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CHILI 


TYMS now three parts of a century since Canning 

claimed, by his recognition of the South Ameri- 
can Republics, to have ‘called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old, and since 
Canning’s disciple, Lord Melbourne, set down in his 
diary a prophecy that the time would come when 
these opulent States would completely outshine the 
monarchies of Europe, while the hugeness of their arma- 
ments would cause the battle of Waterloo to become 
of no more account than that of Olgospotami. Well: 
South America, the free and independent, has had a 
fair trial, but neither prediction can be said to have 
been exactly fulfilled. The Republics have redressed no 
balance, as the house of Baring knows to its cost ; their 
great resources lie inert, save when some masterful ad- 
venturer, like Colonel North, exploits them to his own 
profit. Soldiers and sailors they possess, indeed ; but 
in discipline and numbers alike contemptible, in sphere 
of action confined to some squalid revolution, or some 
aimless civil war. With Burke you are loath to indict 
a nation, still less a continent; but, really, what plea 
can be urged in favour of these Reubens of the world ? 
Nationality, indeed, can hardly be said to exist; over 
them all is the curse of Creoleism, and from a mongrel 
breed—part Spanish, part Indian, with a dash of Italian 
—neither strength nor stamina can be forthcoming. 
Their innate instability is best instanced in their forms 
of government, if government it can be called, which 
exhibit all the worst faults of democracy run wild— 
dishonesty and inefficiency, extravagance and idleness, 
the mob-vote overridden by the dictatorships, the dic- 
tatorships by the street riot. The extenuating circum- 
stances are that, while the towns are hotbeds of sedi- 
tion and corruption, there are districts up-country in 
which the inhabitants till their fields and go to mass 
after the priest-ridden fashion of their forefathers under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. And who shall say that the 
Catholic peasant does not deal with the riddle of life at 
least as sensibly as most of us ? 

As South American Republics go, Chili, whose liber- 
ties were won for her by Dundonald, has hitherto been 
among the most respectable. But the general features 
of the civil war at present in progress are to the full as 
repulsive, notably in the matters of torturing prisoners 
and shooting down the crews of sinking ships, as those 
of any of the earlier fratricidal struggles which have 
disgraced the land of Bolivar. So far as sympathy is 
possible with either side, you are inclined to hope that 
the Congressionalists will win. True, despotism is no 
bad thing in its way, and as Carlyle’s hero, Dr. Francia, 
proved in Paraguay, can, if intelligently exercised, whip 
a brigand people into honesty, and gibbet a turbulent 
civism into reason. But such an autocracy as this of 
Balmaceda’s, who begins by looting the treasury in order 
to fill the pockets of his creatures, and who, informed 
by the Parliament of the land that his services are no 
longer required, retaliates by gagging the press, im- 
prisoning respectable merchants, and confiscating their 
property, in short, by letting ruffianism loose upon 
society—no ! it will never do. And, so far, the Oppo- 
sition in arms has done reasonably well: at least if any 
conclusions can be drawn from the telegrams which, 
whether sent from Santiago or Iquique, are palpably 
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‘cooked. At the outset it had no money at all, whereas 
the President had prudently annexed the exchequer ; 
but while the Congressionalists seem to have scraped 
together some meagre funds, Balmaceda’s desperate de- 
vices—to wit, the exportation of bullion to Europe, 
and the sale of the metallic reserve by auction—imply 
that he is getting to the end of his resources. No de- 
cisive action has been fought by land or sea ; and while 
the army, which at first went with the President, has 
failed to make any impression upon the northern 
provinces, where the spirit of resistance is strongest, 
the insurgents have been equally unsuccessful in using 
their naval preponderance to good purpose, and have 
lost the Blanco Encalada. The sinking of that ironclad 
proved no more than that if a vessel be caught while 
under repairs in harbour, she can be sent incontinently 
to the bottom ; nor is any definite word to be extracted 
from the encounter between the Magellanes and the 
three Presidential gun-boats. The cruiser was surprised 
in a position where her opportunities for manceuvring 
were greatly circumscribed, but seamanship was to seek 
with both parties, and the affair resolved itself into 
a desultory cannonade from which the chief sufferer was 
an unfortunate English barque, the Bertha E. These 
inconsequential engagements are to be deplored, because, 
as the Chilians prefer borrowing to paying, they might 
at least be thoughtful enough to give us a run for our 
money to the profit of experts in war. 

That the prudent sportsman should refrain fron®lay- 
ing odds on either combatant may be inferred from the 
attitude of Bolivia, which State, though she has recog- 
nised the Congressionalists as belligerents, declines to 
intervene on their behalf in spite of tempting offers of 
territory. Evidently she fears the Dictator, who has 
small mercy for those that cross his plans, and regards 
the universal detestation in which he is held as of 
little account in comparison to the terrorism he is able 
and more than willing to exercise. Meanwhile there 
is a growing peril that some vagrant torpedo or some 
brutality of the President’s may embroil England or 
the United States in the decline and fall of Chili, the 
more especially as the mediatorial efforts of the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers have been altogether without 
effect. Among the peacemakers we note the name 
of Mr. Patrick Egan, ex-treasurer of the Irish Land 
League, and now American Minister at Santiago—for so 
does Mr. Blaine provide for the honour of his country. 
Now Egan is ‘wanted’ over here on several charges 
which, if proven, would imperil the continuity of his 
vertebra ; and therefore he must feel not wholly un- 
happy in his present situation, howbeit bombs are 
flying and the whiffing of grape-shot renders diplo- 
matic work a trifle lively. 





THE EXPLOITATION OF HEROINES 


T is rather a serious thing to come before the British 
public, and the more so because you cannot tell 
beforehand how it will take you. It may make of 
you much more of a hero than you deserve, or it 
may agree to treat you as a bore, or it may merely 
take the opportunity of your achievements to make 
an exhibition of itself. The last-mentioned fate has 
been that of Mrs. Grimwood of Manipur, and it 
is impossible not to feel ashamed of it. A young 
lady marries a man in the public service ; and they go 
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—he in the discharge of his duty to the Queen, she in 
the discharge of her duty to him—to a place of some 
danger, not very imminent, but well known to exist, 
and to be incident to the lot of English people in that 
particular line of life. ‘The misfortunes of which they 
had taken the chance come upon them. The husband 
dies at his post ; the wife does all that a woman can 
and ought to do in the circumstances. Being young 
and strong, she succeeds in saving her own life after 
encountering deadly perils. General sympathy is 
evoked by the account of her misfortunes, and she is 
honoured by Her Majesty with a decoration devised 
and bestowed for such feminine services as those which 
she rendered to her fellow-subjects in distress. 

So far, well. Up to that point there is nothing in 
Mrs. Grimwood’s story but what is creditable to her 
and her country. But she was in the newspapers, she 
was good for copy, and the gutter-bred of Fleet Street 
opened upon her, full cry for halfpence. ‘ Here,’ they 
cried, ‘ is a noble heroine whose courage and patriotism 
have never before been paralleled.’ For they were either 
unborn at the time of the Mutiny, or they had learned 
but little history at the national school, and that little 
they had forgot. ‘ Actually a woman tending the 
wounded!’ they cried, ‘and suffering grave dangers and 
seeing hideous sights! And then walking over hills and 
streams till her shoes were worn out! Give her the 
Victoria Cross and the thanks of Parliament, send the 
hat round through the length and breadth of the land, 
and advertise her till she is as famous as a patent soap!’ 
Nor did their eagerness to turn Mrs. Grimwood’s mis- 
fortunes to their own profit end there. Not content 
with doing their utmost to make her ridiculous, and 
to tempt hasty people to allow some of the contempt 
due to the lady’s apologists to overflow, in the form of 
captious inquiries as to what she had really done, upon 
the lady herself, they must needs profane the privacy of 
early widowhood by the intrusion of unwashed harpies 
of the ‘interviewing’ kind. ‘And how did you like 
marching for days and nights alone with all those men, 
Mrs. Grimwood ? I think you said you had no baby ? 
Is it true that the lieutenant’s brains were scattered all 
over your dress?’ Then a flaring poster, 


INTERVIEW WITH MRS. GRIMWOOD, 


and in the halfpence rolled. One is saved from the 
expenditure of violent adjectives mainly by one’s 
consciousness of their inadequacy. It is seldom, if 
ever, that the New Journalist has an opportunity of 
exhibiting himself (or herself) with such ideal com- 
pleteness. The artless enthusiasm which takes advan- 
tage of the recent widowhood of a woman of twenty- 
three to earn some fifteen dirty shillings in the manner 
indicated above seems to defy competition. ‘The fact 
is that if one’s country consisted at all largely of people 
like these, there would be uncommonly little tempta- 
tion to die for it. 





A POETS LETTERS 


EATS has been dead these seventy years, so that 
there neither is nor can be any possible harm 

in publishing his private letters: especially as he has 
found in Mr. Sidney Colvin an editor of unsurpassed 
good feeling and good taste, who has printed him as 
he wrote, and has been careful not to include in this 
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present collection (The Letters of John Keats. London : 
Macmillan) the sentimental stuff that, being horribly 
love, he addressed to Miss Brawne—a fact which 
secures him our warmest congratulations, and his editor 
our heartiest thanks. This said, it may be added that 
there is no reason why he should not in his way and 
degree become a classic in prose. ‘'The young Cockney 
has Shakespeare in his blood, says Mr. Colvin, very 
happily ; and he goes on to note that the English of 
Keats at his best is an English which ‘by its peculiar 
alert and varied movement’ recalls, ‘ perhaps more 
clearly than that of any other writer’s . the prose 
passages of Hamlet and Much Ado’ That is gallantly 
said, but not more gallantly than a truth deserves. 
And, taking it to heart, you can only regret that time 
js not yet ripe for that anthology which Mr, Colvin 
would like—but is too careful of history—to make. 
The love-letters being set aside, here is the fullest 
collection of Keats's letters that has yet been made— 
letters often ‘unrivalled for zest, whim, fancy, and 
amiability, and always, or nearly always, the work 
a true and virile man. ‘The languishings and sighings, 
the die-away tricks of mood and sentiment, which told 
heavily against the poet of Andymion were only 
effects of style. Keats was a bad artist when he was 
cuilty of them, but his guilt was no worse than that of 
ahundred rhymesters more. Youth is’ nothing if not 
affected. A certain underbredness is inseparable from 
its passages with the Muse. It finds relief in attitudes, 
its sole effects of sincerity in feigning. There is not 
a trace of all this in Keats’s prose. ‘I must think, 
he writes to Haydon, early in 1817, ‘ that difficulties 
nerve the spirit of a Man—they make our Prime 
Objects a Refuge as well as a Passion’; and while 
there is plenty more of the same mark, there is none 
or next to none that misbecomes the writer of such 
brave and resolute words. Again, in September of the 
same year, he remarks to Reynolds that he longs to 
fall foul of the English bluestockings : ‘a set of 
devils’ who, ‘having taken a snack, a luncheon of 
literary scraps, set themselves up for ‘Towers of Babel 
in langu: ages, Sapphos i in Poetry, Euclids in Geometry, 
and everything in nothing’; and whose effect has been 
to make him * hunger after an Acherontic promotion to 
. Torturer, purposely for their accommodation. “Tis 
as pleasant, and withal as vigorous, a protest against a 
certain expression of the spirit of Cant as you shall 
find ina di ays re: ading ; and it is the work of the same 
man who is presently (1818) found confessing that in the 
matter of ‘ pastime’ he can ‘ feel none deeper than a 
conversation with an imperial woman, the very “ Yes” 
and “ No” of whose lips is to mea Banquet.’ Is it not 
plain that, however full of sentimentalism this sen- 
timental young apothecary may have seemed to them 
that knew him by his verse alone, he was in reality as 
little of a sentimentalist as ever coupled ‘love’ and 
‘dove’? But Keats, in truth, had no sort of relish 
for affectation outside of style, and there, as we have 
seen, it was a mere effect of youth. Was he not 
as fervid an admirer of the noble art as Hazlitt him- 
self? ‘I must infallibly call him to account,’ he writes 
of the man in Blackwood, ‘if he be a human being, and 
appears in Squares and Theatres, where we might pos- 
sibly meet.’ Is not here an open reference to the 
punching of heads? In truth he was feigning nothing 
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but expressing the very innermost of himself when he 
cried out that ‘ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty, and 
preferred ‘a Life of Sensations’ above ‘a Life of 
Thoughts’; or he could never have been the master- 
poet he was. 

But, wherever you dip, it is the same uncompromising 
sturdiness of mind, the same unfeigned and liberal con- 
tempt for whatever is pretentious or ‘put up. He 
regrets—as who would not ?—that ‘ Wordsworth has 
left a bad impression wherever he visited in town by 
his egotism, Vanity, and bigotry’; but while he ‘ doesn’t 
mean to deny Wordsworth grandeur and Hunt merit, 
he none the less insists on it that ‘one need not be 
teased with grandeur and merit when we can have them 
uncontaminated and unobtrusive,’ for which reason he is 
all for ‘the old Poets and Robin Hood.” Again, Homer, 
Achilles, Diomed, Shakespeare, Hamlet, Lear—all these 
are ‘fine, but ‘dwindled Englishmen are not fine’ at all. 
Then, as to his susceptibility to criticism and the old 
exploded slander that he was killed by some fat-headed 
scold on the staff of The Quarterly Review, ‘ He is 
your only good damner, he notes of Hazlitt (1818); 
‘and if ever I am damned—damn me if I shouldn't 
like him to damn me’; and again, a few pages further 
on, ‘I never wrote one single line of Poetry with the 
least shadow of public thought. Is it not evident 
that, whoever lose by the discovery of his privacy, 
And is it nota 
pity that the youth which does so horribly imitate his 





John Keats can do nothing but gain ? 


verse is so little concerned to do likewise by his life + 
What a centre of sanity, what a source of common 
sense, this youngster, were he living now! And what 
a word and a blow were his for the authors of such 
pitiful dolts of ideals as Dorian Gray, and such wretched 
and unseemly introspections as The House of Life! He 
would have held, with the Painter, that ‘the aim of 
art is its own perfection ’—that immortal apophthegm ; 
but he would have scorned to denote ‘the Artist’ 
with a capital, nor would he have turned and bleated 
miserably at those dull and wicked ones who found his 
work not to their taste. Of course it is something to 
the point that he was a man of genius, and could there- 
fore afford to be thus lofty-minded. But, if we cannot 
be men of genius, we should not find it hard to develop 
a becoming self-respect: if to rival Keats in verse be 
impossible, it should be possible enough to vie with him 
in sanity of mind and sturdiness of temper. That is 
at any rate the moral of these Letters of his: and in 
publishing them Mr. Colvin has been privileged to do 
the best thing done this year 





HANDEL FOR THE MOB 

{IZE is the very commonplace of tribute. There is 
frenzy in the thought of four thousand singers 
gathered together, uplifting a far from united voice in 
the accumulation of a bulk of sound which, being 
neither delicate nor desirable, is scaled on an immense 
and grandiose basis. It is the fallacy of multiplication : 
Philistia lacks proportion, the primal sense of art. 
Therefore it comes about that Handel is gigantically 
conceived for the reception of a notable tribute ; and 
therefore it is that every third year an enormous 
chorus, an enormous orchestra, an enormous audience 
foregather for purposes which are honourable enough 
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in themselves, but which, so far as the art of music is 
concerned, collapse, and must perforce collapse, in de- 
plorable disappointments. You wonder at the outset 
how it should be that you are so little moved—that 
such choruses as For unto us and The glory of the 
Lord pass over your head broken-winged and ineffec- 
tive ; and the explanation is really not wonderful : it is 
concealed somewhere in the immutable and uncomplex 
laws of proportion, which have appointed unto man a 
certain circle of restraint, beyond which if he venture 
to stray there is laid up for him naught but the re- 
actions of violence and the weariness of excess. 

Philip Neri was used to moralise that, were it given to 
him to marshal twelve men fired by perfect enthusiasm 
and attached by entire obedience, it would occupy him 
no longer than a life-time to convert the whole world to 
his way of thinking: a remark which, we must take it, 
was prompted by a shrewd appreciation of the truth 
that not by insight alone does effectiveness live, but by 
the unity that springs from absolute compactness. Now 
it is this which the Handel Festival so lamentably lacks. 
There is certainly an abundance of effort. If you con- 
sider the labour of driving so enormous a chorus along 
the mere production of a complicated fugue without 
breaking down (a fugue such as ‘And he shall purify 
the Sons of Levi, which the chorus of Monday did 
so produce), some measure of admiration cannot be 
withheld. And one has no desire to be niggardly in 
criticism of what laboriousness has been expended ; 
but this laboriousness is nine-tenths waste. It is 
possible to conceive a Handel Festival, requiring no 
greater effort than the present, wherein some five dozen 
singers have been trained into the perfection of that 
perfectly statuesque music. That were something in- 
deed to sigh for ; when in the place of the present per- 
formance an absolitely delicate rendering should be 
interpreted. One might select the chorus Al] we 
like sheep because it offers an easy comparative test 
by the manner of its production during the week at 
Sydenham. That production was without light and 
shade at every point. Every one knows the won- 
derful complication of chords with which that noble 
thing is brought to its finish: how upon the words 
‘And the Lord,’ the basses opening, the whole strength 
of musical austerity seems to accumulate ; and how, as 
the parts follow in solemn sequence, the burden should 
grow soft and more soft, by no sudden transitions but 
by the most gradual descent; until with the words 
‘the iniquity of us all” the whole should quietly close, 
a triumph of unostentatiousness. But how is it pos- 
sible to preserve the sensitiveness of the movement 
when you number your singers by the thousand ? By 
every law of probability, when every unit should be 
modulating the voice into appropriate changes, there 
will be a few hundred forgetful ones—with sixty 
singers two would be the proportion ; and with a few 
hundred voices shouting brazenly from sheer human 
obliviousness, what will become of gradual descents and 
soft transitions ¢ This result is precisely what occurred 
on Monday during the performance of The Messiah. 
Those three hundred or so who had escaped from the 
influences of the conductor were only awakened to the 
piano movement by contrast, and became hushed in 
a sudden leap; the general effect was a blur, an in- 
effective setting together of fortissimo and pianissimo 
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quite undesirable, and outside the genius of the whole 
movement. 

Thus does excess secure its own defeat, and thus 
does violence recoil tenfold upon the well-intentioned. 
Even if one regarded the performances from their in- 
ternal standpoint of the relation of their parts one to 
another, the gigantic scale of the conception must still 
involve inevitable ruin. For in the housing of such a 
chorus a space became requisite which to the soloists 
was extremely unpleasant. As it was, from most points 
of hearing it was impossible to weigh the qualities 
of the voices in which the airs were interpreted : you 
heard only a thin strain, recognisable indeed but per- 
fectly unvital, without manner and therefore necessarily 
without distinction. It was a trifle piteous to observe 
all the little tricks of method by which the more emi- 
nent among singers do love to accompany their voice 
production, and by which you are to understand they 
give expression to the emotions which reside in their 
magnificent souls, the while a slender stream of sound 
flowed forth, bereft of all the well-known emphasis—a 
kind of skeleton music, a music unsexed and singularly 
uninspired. For the rest, the nationality of senti- 
ment which effects so grandiose a result is by no means 
to be despised. But sentiment so squandered, so mis- 
directed, is not to be mistaken for achievement. It 
is the custom on occasions such as these to fall into a 
kind of fetish-worship, an unreasoning rapture, over 
the resultant vocal performances; such an attitude is 
the uncritical outcome of a contemplation in which 
not really a vocal performance but a gymnastic feat 
extorts your wonder. We, too, are not without admira- 
tion for the gymnastic feat: it was stupendous, it was 
attended with enormous risks, it was achieved with the 
sweating of brows. But the English public has yet to 
learn that when Saladin sliced in halves a feather- 
cushion by dexterity of wrist he proved himself a 
better artist in swordsmanship than Richard when he 
hewed through a bulk of compact iron. This was 
some time a paradox; but the times—these weary 
times of colossal Handel Festivals—do give it proof. 


FOLLY IN HIGH PLACES 
[’ would be worth while to go through the trouble 


and annoyance of a great strike to have the op- 
portunity of receiving and writing two such letters as 
these : 
‘The Mansion-House, London, June 17, 1891. 
‘Dear Mr. Pound,—May I suggest that now the recent 
strike is concluded, it would produce a most excellent 
effect if you would use your influence, not only with your 
own Board but with the other companies, to consider the 
cases of those men who are now being prosecuted for 
wrongful acts committed in the heat of excitement, but 
which they now regret, and if you possibly can abandon 
further prosecution ? 
‘] venture to make this suggestion because I know such 
a course would be productive of the best results. 
‘ Believe me, very truly yours, J. Savory.’ 


‘ The London General Omnibus Company, Limited, 
‘6 Finsbury Square, June 19, 1891. 

‘My dear Lord Mayor,—I have submitted your letter 
of the 17th inst. to my Board, and after full consideration 
they have unanimously passed the following resolution :— 

‘<The directors have had under their consideration the 
letter, dated the 17th of June, of the Lord Mayor to their 
chairman, proposing that the prosecution of certain men 
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should be abandoned. The men in question are not in 
custody for striking against the company, but for breaking 
the common law of the land, and after a careful inquiry 
before a magistrate have been committed for trial ; the 
directors, therefore, do not consider themselves justified 
in interfering with the course of justice as suggested by 
the Chief Magistrate of the City.” 

‘Believe me, my dear Lord Mayor, yours faithfully, 

‘ Joun Pounp.’ 
As to which it seems pertinent to note that the 
satisfaction with which Mr. Pound set out the cour- 
teous and extremely sensible resolution of his Board 
can have been tempered only by a slight regret that it 
would not have been courteous to substitute the fol- 
lowing sufficient reply : 

‘My dear Lord Mayor,—Mind your own business.—I 
am, etc.’ 

Of course if the Lord Mayor were a purely volun- 
tary meddler-general, like Cardinal Manning or Mr. 
Sidney Buxton, his request would have been merely 
impertinent ; his official position in the City makes it 
rather scandalous as well. It may well be that a 
Lord Mayor is too constantly occupied to have much 
time to devote to the acquirement of or to reflection 
upon the principles of criminal law: but it must be 
supposed that Mr. Savory, during his tenure of office 
as an Alderman who had not ‘ passed the Chair, must 
have had occasion to qualify himself for the ordinary 
duties of a magistrate in petty session. Had he done so, 
he could hardly, one would suppose, have forgotten that 
the prosecutor in all criminal charges is the Queen, and 
that her action is invoked by any one of her subjects 
who desires that criminal proceedings be instituted. 
A criminal prosecution, therefore, 1s theoretically in- 
stituted because the public interest requires an investi- 
gation of the charge preferred, and any attempt to 
make use of this particular procedure for private pur- 
poses is jealously reprobated. Moreover, when a magi- 
strate commits a man for trial he compels the private 
prosecutor to enter into a recognisance binding himself 
to appear and to prosecute at the trial, and also binds 
over the witnesses to appear and give evidence. So 
well-established is the general obligation to go on 
with a prosecution which has reached this stage, that 
a person refusing to enter into such a recognisance 
may be detained in custody until the trial takes place, 
and both in theory and in practice a prosecutor is 
not able to ‘abandon further prosecution” unless and 
until the judge at the trial, having due regard to the 
interests of the State, have given him permission to 
do so. The suggestion of the Lord Mayor, there- 
fore. came to this: that the directors of the General 
Omnibus Company, having caused certain individuals 
to be committed for trial on charges of crime, should 
as soon as possible urge in mitigation that they had 
instituted those proceedings not in order, by way of 
example, to secure a public advantage—O no !—but 
in order, by way of intimidation, to put an end to the 
strike. 

The later correspondence between the same parties 
shows a little more temper, and must be equally un- 
pleasant reading for the friends of the Lord Mayor. 
But it is not so fertile in instruction as to how Lord 
Mayors ought not to behave. The same blend of fussy, 
thoughtless, meddlesome benevolence, with a shrewd 
general design of acquiring miscellaneous personal popu- 
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larity, which induced Lord Mayor Savory to interfere 
—so far as can be ascertained with no result upon the 
issue of the quarrel—in a private dispute with which he 
had nothing to do, also caused him to address to the 
directors of the Omnibus Company the grossly improper 
request that is quoted above. Most likely he did it 
without a suspicion of its glaring indecency, and was 
really surprised when he found himself controversially 
annihilated with such artistic completeness. It had 
probably not occurred to him that it was indecent for 
the Chief Magistrate of the Citv to rescue from the 
normal operations of justice individuals of whose cases 
he knew nothing except that they were guilty—for it 
must by no means be left out of sight that the terms of 
his letter to Mr. Pound are applicable only to such of 
the accused men as are admittedly guilty, and now con- 
descend to ‘regret’ their guilt. He did not reflect that 
these men were committed to take their trial, if the 
offences with which they were charged were sufficiently 
serious, at the Sessions of the Central Criminal Court, 
of which himself is the chief judge ; and he very likely 
did not know that he was inciting his correspondents 
to be guilty of a serious contempt of court. Of the 
fact that it is most important in the interests of labour- 
ing men (and every one else) that assaults, threats of 
violence, and malicious injury to property should be 
punished he took no heed whatever. And that is just 
what we deplore. Persons in authority—and the autho- 
rity of the Lord Mayor of London is very great, and 
may at any moment be of inestimable importance— 
ought to think and ought to know in a general 
way what they are about. When, through flabby 
sentimentality and timorous apprehensions as to what 
a supposed mob will think of them, they commit dere- 
lictions of duty and show themselves unfit for their 
stations, it is well that they should be smartly and 
publicly snubbed, and that the error of their ways 
should be made plain to them. Wherefore Mr. Pound 
and his fellows deserve the distinguished consideration 


of their fellow-subjects. 


OF MANIPUR 

TT’ has been said that since Simla and Downing 
i Street were put in telegraphic communication the 
lives of Viceroys have been prolonged ; the weight of 
responsibility has been removed, the once absolute ruler 
of millions is only a man at the end of a wire. Re- 
sponsibility, doubtless, has been lightened ; but it has 
not been abolished, and the Viceroy is still the Anglo- 
Saxon with most power over his fellow-men. ‘The Duke 
of Argyll in the Lords on Monday said, truly, that if 
the conduct of Indian affairs had been under the Eng- 
lish Parliament, the Indian Empire would never have 
been acquired, or, if acquired, would have been lost. 
This is a warning as well as a statement of fact. The 
telegraph may have lengthened the lives of Viceroys ; 
care must be taken lest it shorten the days of 
British dominion. Lord Ripon, professing (as usual) 
the greatest goodwill and the greatest reprehension of 
anything that might tend to mischief in the bazaars, 
succeeded (as ever) in putting his foot in it. What 
right has he to give an opinion as to the wisdom of 
executing the death-sentence on the Regent? He 
cannot know the facts so well as the Viceroy and his 
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Council. They have to act in this matter under a deep 
sense of responsibility. Lord Ripon has no responsi- 
bility, no status, of any kind ; and yet he rises in his 
place in the Lords, and practically tells the native 
princes that had he been Viceroy the Regent would 
live! Surely if he be honest in his desire to wield 
(amongst 





a good influence over these native princes 
whom may be numbered a most undue proportion of 
reprobates)—his first aim should be to show them 
that, where the honour of Britain and the lives of her 
sons are concerned, men of all parties will stand aside 
and let justice be done. If the Regent be in any way 
responsible for the atrocious cruelty and treachery at 
Manipur, then the Regent must die. If he be not, 
then let the Viceroy use the prerogative of mercy. But 
for an irresponsible member of the Opposition to ‘ex- 
press an opinion on the matter in Parliament is at once 
indecent and ill-advised. 

Their Lordships were much exercised by Sir John 
Gorst’s speech, and Lord Cross was quick to repudiate 
the interpretation put upon it. It seems that Sir John 
has not forgotten the Fourth Party’s advocacy of Arabi 
and Zebehr, and that his cynical remarks as to the ap- 
preciation of mediocrity were the result of not a com- 
parison between himself and Lord Cross, but a reflection 
on the treatment the Egyptian patriot received at the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone. It is to be hoped that the 
incident is closed. Sir John Gorst is in many ways an 
abler man than some higher in the Administration ; 
and his secession from the Government would have been 
a misfortune. Of course, the Tadpoles and ‘Tapers pro- 
duced a whole heap of facts with regard to the much- 
discussed speech: as that Sir John had determined to 
throw over the Government and, with Lord Randolph 
as his leader, to join anew Fourth party ; that Sir John 
and his sage and solemn Chief had had a stormy inter- 
view ; that Lord Salisbury had sharply reprimanded the 
Under-Secretary for India. ‘ Lies, lies again, and still 
they lie.’ 

The House of Lords was further exercised about a 
matter which is not for it to decide upon any more 
than for the House of Commons: Should Manipur be 
annexed ? Lord Derby was almost vehement in his 
repudiation of anything like a Dalhousie policy: ‘ We 
must have no more annexation... Now Lord Kimberley, 
even he, was wiser; for he said that annexation was 
often the result of unforeseen circumstances. The 
House of Lords cannot and must not tie the Viceregal 
hands in this matter. Nobody wants to annex Manipur 
if annexation can be avoided. Only, it must be re- 
membered that Manipur is a British creation, and that 
to deprive her of a sovereign and of home rule (for 
that is what annexation means) would probably have no 
bad effect of any kind on the nerves of native princes. 
Finally, right-thinking men will agree with the Duke 
of Argyll in deprecating discussions of the details of 
government in India in either House. 





THE DRAMA OF THE FUTURE 
HERE is a superstition of some antiquity that the 
drama demands of its aspirants certain attributes 

and a special training. All men are not gifted with 
the theatrical temperament—the temperament, that is, 
which can realise a written part in concrete, bodily 
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shape ; and none save the rarest genius can speak, walk, 
or control gesture and expression without the sternest 
training. But the fashion nowadays is to arrive at your 
goal by a short cut or over the wall, and Mr. Grant 
Allen, wearied no doubt with bewailing his own hard 
lot, has discovered a new road to theatrical success, 
‘Try to be a philosopher,’ he says in effect, ‘and Pro- 
vidence will make an actress of you.’ We know not 
what is his touchstone of philosophy, and strange it 
were indeed if Mr. Grant Allen had a logical interval, 
But his latest pronouncement is more than commonly 
obscure. Miss Alma Murray and Miss Elizabeth 
Robins belong to a new and profound dramatic school, 
the reason being, we imagine, that while the one has 
failed in Browning, the other has converted Ibsen into 
something like a popular success. Here we have a most 
reckless confusion of the actress with her material. ‘Who 
drives fat oxen must himself be fat’: and she who inter- 
prets the finer shades must perforce be well-grounded in 
Plato and metaphysics. Miss Robins now disports her- 
self in melodrama : has she in consequence sacrificed her 
intellectuality ? Hard were an actor’s lot if he must 
identify himself with all his rdles ; be mystic as Hamlet, 
madly jealous as Othello, and in both imbrue his hands 
in blood. The great Edmund Kean drank tankards of 
stout in the interval of Richard’s fury, and when his 
audience were horror-struck at his Othello could turn 
him round to his son and exclaim, ‘We're knocking 
them, Charlie, my boy. But then he had never been 
to Cambridge, knew naught of psychology, and, so far 
from being a ‘thinker, was only a man of genius and 
a prodigious actor. 

Miss Alma Murray and Miss Elizabeth Robins are 
profound thinkers, teste Mr. Grant Allen, because they 
have elected to personate ostensibly profound charac- 
ters. ‘The converse also holds good. Be profound, 
cultivate metaphysics, give your days and nights to 
Plato, industriously neglect your craft, and you arrive 
by the easiest stages at ‘high artistic excellence. 
Girton, in fact,{is the true school of drama. The ques- 
tion which the public should put to the débutante is not, 
Can you act ? but Can you think ? Keen psychologists 
and thinkers are as common as gooseberries. Mr. Grant 
Allen himself, the supreme sentimentalist, was framed, 
if his own theory be better than rubbish, not to be 
the British Tolstoi, as he so fondly reflects, but to 
enact the part of the British Salvini, who knows as 
much of metaphysics as a crossing-sweeper. In _ the 
meantime he has discovered a priceless jewel. He 
‘dropped in’® to the Globe the other day—he is always 
‘dropping in’ somewhere or other—and witnessed the 
performance of a young lady from Cambridge. Of her 
merits we cannot speak, as we know them not. If we 
may believe Mr. Allen, the play was slight and the 
performance undistinguished. But it ‘gave cause for 
sundry deeper and purely human reflections. It wer« 
a sorry spectacle indeed that did not do so much for 
Mr. Grant Allen. It suggested that a woman’s func 
tion on the stage was to interpret ‘ the evasive analytic 
elements of true feminine character.” What these are, 
who should know so well as the man who has frequently 
taken Hedda Gabler down to dinner? Girton, in Mr. 
Allen’s eyes, is a forcing-house of the subtler shades, 
though we have heard from those who really do know 
what they are talking about that Girton and_ the 
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kindred institutions are specially devised for the pulveri- 
cation of womanhood. ‘That, however, is by the way. 
The point to note is that Mr. Allen believes the supply 
of profound young women to be inexhaustible, and as 
by profundity he seems to mean inability to act, we 
may for once agree with him. When he discovers that 
his female Platonists must yield Ophelia to the young 
person who has found her training in the music-hall 
and must content themselves with light-comedy parts 
or three lines in melodrama, his disappointment, doubt- 
less, will be as profound as the Platonists’ talents. At 
present his only fear is that the English playwrights 
cannot supply ‘ plays fit for their powers.’ 

But the imagination boggles at the ideal theatre, 
where Girton shall find a literal expression, and where 
all the parts be taken by thinkers. For this, not 
even Mr. Buchanan’s genius will avail. We can only 
call to mind one man of letters worthy to hold the 
post of playwright at the theatre of the future, and 
he—need we say it ?—is Mr. Grant Allen himself. He 
will, we trust, scorn passion and construction, An 
intellectual discussion between three or more persons, 
a happy blend of Darwinism with Sandford and Mer- 
ton, will best serve his end. With himself as Mr. 
Barlow, and a couple of Girtonians as Henrietta and 
Tommasina (with a suicide), failure were impossible. 
Many years has Mr. Allen been gasping for a suitable 
profession, He would long since have been the Eng- 
lish ‘Tolstoi, but none would subscribe, and it positively 
cannot be done under £700 a-year. If you are not 
prepared to pay a decent price you must be content 
with cheap science in the magazines and columns of 
London gossip. A ‘thinking theatre” might be run 
on a very small capital, and in an age when Fabianism 
and Celticism flourish would ensure support. Mr. 
Grant Allen, in collaboration with Girton, is ready to 
run the show. Surely there will be no difficulty in 
getting the money ¢ 


THE MORALS OF THE HOUSE 


TINUE case of Mr. De Cobain closes for the present— 
_ but only for the present 





scandals. In one or two the matter did not become 
public until after the Member of Parliament had re- 
signed his seat; but, taking all together, they amount to 
at least eight. So hideous a sequence is unprecedented 
in the annals of such other bodies of men as the Bar, 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, the several Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons: to look at which is to note 
that during the last five years at least they have been 
absolutely free from public blame. Even in such a set 
as the officers of the cavalry regiments (about equal in 
number to the House of Commons), you shall fail to 
trace such indications of habitual deviation from the 
conventional standard of conduct as here. What, then, 
is the explanation of this unlovely phenomenon? These 
men are past the heyday of life; in the main are well- 
to-do, well-known, respected by their neighbours ; are 
distinguished by services gratuitously rendered to their 
country or their locality ; and yet... ! ‘The explana- 
tion is simple. It is to be found in the hours and 
habits of the House itself. 

Kor the average man who is not a member of the 
House of Commons the opportunities for intrigue be- 


a peculiar series of 
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come fewer and more operose with years. In the 
morning he leaves his house for a day’s hard work ; and 
at night he returns for food and rest. Once at home, 
he does not leave the house except to escort his wife 
and daughters, and as vitality lessens he falls more 
and more under their dominion. If he incline toward 
the primrose path his inclination is damped by the 
difficulty of accounting for his time. His people know 
when his office closes, and when he is due at home. 
Even if he claim the right to spend an hour or two at 
his club between office and dinner, that does not help 
him; for there he must be under pain of being found 
out by a wife and daughters who have driven down to 
bring him home. With a Member of Parliament the 
day’s time-table is different indeed. He leaves his 
house in the morning, but not for any genuine business 
in any intelligible understanding of the word. He 
goes to a house of idleness, where for long hours he has 
to kick his heels in passages and refreshment rooms 
with nothing to do but listen for the tingle of the 
division bell. He is one of a crowd, collected from all 
parts of the kingdom, of men whose families he does 
not know, and with whose tastes he has little or nothing 
in common. From the half of his chance companion- 
age he is profoundly—perhaps fiercely—divided on the 
common business. Only one subject is safe in such a 
company—the one which Sir Robert Walpole always 
introduced at his own table, * because in that all could 
join” ‘The conversation of the purlieus of the House 
necessarily tends towards looseness; its mental effect 
is heightened by the habit of stimulants and narcotics ; 
and to the mind thus enervated Parliamentary life 
affords unexampled opportunities for translating will 
into action. The married Member is the only family 
man in the kingdom released from the vigilance of his 
peculiar womankind. What with morning sittings, and 
evening sittings, and Government Wednesdays, and 
Saturday sittings to finish supply, and all-night sittings, 
it passes the wit of woman to determine whether papa 
was really all that time at the House or not. Then, 
of all elderly gentlemen, Members of Parliament alone 
are in the habit of dining in public. The life of the 
House of Commons cutting them off, as it does, from 
ordinary evening society, there is no set of men whose 
personal appearance is so little known to Londoners as 
theirs. A barrister in good practice, a noted civil ser- 
vant, an artist of repute, would deem it social suicide to 
be seen dining or play-going with a woman of indubi- 
table character ; where a Member of Parliament would 
be practically safe. 

Last, the emptying of the House upon the mid- 
night streets tends steadily to undermine the moral 
habit of its members. No Londoner is ignorant of the 
fact that during the session, and at about the hour of 
rising, the avenues from Westminster to the residen- 
tial quarters are literally patrolled by loose women bent 
upon the capture and entertainment of what they call 
‘the Members.” They are importunate ; time and the 
hour are favourable; there are vague thoughts of rescue 
(such things have been !); Eve was ruinously curious, 
and men are still her sons; and the habit grows. It 
may end in talk; but it is a temptation to which no 
other set of serious men is exposed. We have said 
enough to show why it is—?f it be—that the morals of 
the House are not the morals of the average man. 
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MODERN MEN 
THE RECORDER OF LONDON 

i is improbable that this journal is largely circulated 

among the criminal classes. Yet to be widely scat- 
tered is the fate of Sibylline Leaves ; and it may happen 
that a gentleman who has ‘done time’ will cast a casual 
eye on this page. Then were it assured of one reader at 
least ; for to the criminal London’s Recorder will prove 
a theme as fascinating as the very instrument which 
‘tan’d his tawney hide’ on a certain day not hence- 
forth to be blotted from his memory. To many genera- 
tions of malefactors Sir Thomas Chambers is as completely 
a part of the Old Bailey as the capacious docks, the long, 
dreary corridors, the cocked hats and gold chains and 
scarlet braveries of the sheriffs—nay, as the sword, sym- 
bolical of justice, that hangs in the Judges’ Court. If he 
did anything at the bar, or if he did, what it was—that 
it were vain to ask. He is near eighty years old, and for 
half his long life he has sat, first as Common Serjeant, 
then as Recorder, in judgment on the wrong-doer. No 
tradition remains of him before his translation save that 
he ‘ eat’ himself into his place ; but this only means that 
he must have attended many civic banquets and have pos- 
sessed much civic influence: and what are traditions after 
all? The Recordership is ancient and important : it dates 
back to Edward 1.; it has been discharged by many con- 
spicuous men—the illustrious Coke, the infamous Jefferies, 
among them ; it is well paid; much influence attaches to 
it. Yet one need not exaggerate. Its holder,if an apostle, 
is the least of ali the Twelve, for the most unregarded 
of the High Court’s judges is greater than he. But the 
importance of men is not according to their place in an 
official hierarchy. And the singularly complete and satis- 
factory way in which Sir Thomas Chambers has done his 
work for a long term of years, and the (from some points 
of view) terrible importance and responsibility of that 
work, deserve peculiar consideration. 

‘ Judges,’ says the famous Essay on Judicature, ‘ought to 
be more learned than witty, more reverend than plausible, 
and more advised than confident.’ It might have been 
written of Sir Thomas. He is firm of mind and even- 
tempered, a man without ostentation or self-consciousness, 
a judge with excellent common sense ; and he does such 
work as is his to do in a plain, business-like way. He 
is not seduced by sentimentalism nor bewildered by re- 
markable theories about long sentences or short. In his 
practical mind there is no place for speculation. He re- 
cognises in fact what so many judges only recognise in 
theory: that it is not his business to examine the just- 
ness of principles nor twist too curiously the clauses of 
statutes; but that his task is simply to accept and to 
apply. It would be absurd to call him a great lawyer: 
indeed, the law is so prodigious a subject, its possibilities 
are so varied and so vast, so many of the keenest intellects 
apply themselves to it tor long terms of years, that attain- 
ments which in other branches of human effort might pass 
for enormous are in this one unconspicuous or even com- 
monplace. No doubt experience has familiarised him with 
the machinery he controls ; but that machinery is of no 
great complexity. Criminal law is the simplest of all law, 
for crime is far less complicated than might at first sight 
appear. The details are of infinite variety, yet they are 
easily classified. The old penal law has its interest and 
importance as an antiquarian study ; but Sir Thomas has 
never shown that he cared for these things. To compare 
him, even as a criminal lawyer, to Sir James Stephen were 
merely ridiculous ; but his sentences have certainly ap- 
proved themselves to the public more than those of any 


other judge. The measure of punishment he metes out 
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to any particular offence seems ever exactly estimated ; 
so that you cannot readily recall a case of his where even 
a captious press has objected to what he has done with 
so much as a show of plausibility. He has probably no 
system: his skill is that which is won by patient endea- 
vour after what is fitting, his tact the kind that comes of 
long practice. The true excellence of the criminal judge 
is, without sentiment and on the spur of the moment, so 
exactly to apportion the reward of the crime that, how- 
beit you may not then agree with him, in the end you see 
that he was right. One could have wished, for instance, 
that that engaging Mrs. Gordon Baillie, who misconducted 
herself with such infinite humour, had been let off more 
lightly, were it but for her merry daring ; but then, you 
see, this would have been unjust to society on the one 
side and to less distinguished jesters on the other, and 
the lady is still happily a recluse. In the Marks Case, 
where a Semitic adventurer, bathetically glorified by Sir 
Charles Russell as * the brave British boy,’ failed to beat 
down a troublesome adversary, Sir Thomas expressed— 
more decidedly, perhaps, than was needed—his disagree- 
ment with the verdict for the accused ; but that verdict, 
though it did substantial justice, was not one to call for 
the approval of a judge: was a verdict, at any rate, and 
not a sentence. Again, there are many ways in which Sir 
Thomas is not a specially able man. His summing-up is 
rather precise and dry than luminous and comprehensive ; 
he holds not the matter in the hollow of his hand, as some 
great judges have done ; and if he forget himself (as ever 
and anon he will) so far as to attempt a little performance 
on the sentimental wire, his fall is heavy and inevitable. 
There is something inetlably wooden about matter and 
manner both ; and, after all, (ha/ is why he is useful. It 
is a commonplace, or a paradox, or one of Fate’s many 
sareasms (as you shall choose to phrase it) that the ablest 
is not always the most successful. The hardest problem 
of the criminal judge is to strike and determine the ven- 
geance Society may exact of them that offend against it. 
How to read back into motives and discern the degree 
of criminality ; how to consider environments and decide 
how far the accused has been merely the victim of cir- 
cumstance—for in one sense every criminal is a martyr ; 
how to take account of inevitable currents of thought 
and action that magnify or diminish the damage done 
the social order by particular varieties of crime—such 
problems as these have a peculiar magic for high legal in- 
tellects. But to consider them deeply were to ‘ find no 
end in wandering mazes lost,’ and only results in such 
an outrage on public opinion as the sentence on Walter 
Hargan. To attempt the untying of such knots is but 
to ravel them the tighter. You have simply to cut them 
through in the matter-of-factest way you can; and thus 
does the learned Recorder. 

But Sir Thomas is not merely a criminal judge. It is 
part of his duty to preside over the Mayor's Court, which 
decides most of the minor civil cases arising in London 
City ; and here his practical good sense and his vast ex- 
perience are of infinite service ; while as for his law—well! 
his findings are more rarely upset than those of most of his 
superior fiends. Here, too, does he display the same in- 
variable placidity of temper. Not when jurymen hesitate, 
or counsel argue long beyond that mid-day halt when it 
might be supposed that ‘his paunch grew mutinous for 
a plate of turtle green and glutinous ’—(for has he not 
feasted with the Livery for over half a century ?)—does 
his disposition ruffle ; nor is he made wroth even when, 
after himself has summed up one way, the great creatures 
in the box immediately find the other. Your Mayor's 
Court juryman is a wag of so atrocious a description that 
only an Aberdonian or an unsuccessful suitor could deny 
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a smile to his verdicts; but Sir Thomas expresses nothing 
but a mild surprise. Lastly and to conclude, at both his 
courts he is brought much in contact with the Junior 
Bar. Young Briefless is a keen enough critic, but he has 
naught but good to say of Sir Thomas Chambers ; and that 
a man is esteemed of his own calling is the soundest of 
proof that he does his work well. In old age ‘Tommy’ 


—(as with affectionate irreverence some generations of 
counsel have called him)—has preserved that sympathy 
with youth which prevents old age from being more than 
a name. And howbeit it is not for us to follow public 
men into privacy, it may still be revealed that Tommy’s 
leisure has been largely given to active work in good causes 
not a few. ‘He is always the same’: so was he once 
described. And it is true; for his equable and kindly 
manner is but the natural outcome of an upright and 


kindly disposition. 


DRESS IN SCOTLAND 

\ OAN was made in this journal over the new insensi- 
4 bility of man—in the male sense—to what is fit and 
conspicuous in raiment. ‘ Bodily self-consciousness has 
been surrendered to the forces of the soul’; or it exists 
only where the forces of the soul have become hypnotised ; 
so that the most conspicuous triumphs in male adornment 
are represented by the absurdities which fortify the self- 
complacency of the ‘ dude.’ Is there any hope of better 
things? Enthusiasts may remark that the dress of the 
Highland clans has survived the general wreck, and, re- 
marking, recommend a re-adoption of the mode designed 
by our great Ancestor when he discovered that fig-leaves, 
unlike tartan, were apt to cockle and decay. The sug- 
gestion might be worth considering if other remedy there 
were none ; but although a return to the primitive might 
be a first step towards the elegant, the way were dreary 
and long. Probably, too, it is unnecessary. Our disregard 
of the beautiful in dress does not result from the free and 
spontaneous action of civilised mankind. It has been 
produced slowly, painfully, and in opposition to a strong 
natural bent. We have, in fact, been coerced into the use 
of our customary suits. That this is the case, at least in 
Scotland, there is the clearest testimony. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—to go no fur- 
ther back—the importance attached to richness and ele- 
gance of attire is abundantly shown not only by portraits 
but by allusions in the poetry of the period and by a great 
choice of documentary evidence. Thus, of the successful 
merchant in Ve Priests of Peebles: 

“Rich were his gowns, with other garments gay, 

For Sunday silk, for ilk day green and gray ; 

His wife was comely clad in scarlet red.’ 
There is every probability, indeed, that the Scots were 
better dressed than the English. ‘They are,’ says the 
Spanish Ambassador at the court of James tv. (he alludes 
to the Scots ladies, and his witness may be compared to 
that of the wicked Howell), ‘ very graceful and handsome 
women, They dress much better than here | England], and 
especially as regards the head-dress, which is, I think, the 
handsomest in the world.’ Again, of the young nobles and 
barons: ‘ There is much emulation among them as to who 
shall be best equipped, and they are very ostentatious.’ 
Even when he did not enlist in foreign service, the young 
Seots gentleman usually spent some years in foreign travel 
—especially in France, Spain, and Italy—and his manners 
were in great part modelled after those of the gayer 
South. Moreover, Scotland had a wide and good com- 
mercial intercourse, and imported large quantities of silks 
and other braveries. Even of the country damsels who 
danced ‘ full gay’ at ‘ Christis Kirk on the Green’ you 
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read that ‘ their shune were of the Straits.’ Nor must the 
Frenchifying influence of Mary of Guise and her daughter 
the Queen of Scots be left out of account. ‘Sour John 
Knox’ refers disdainfully to the ‘stinken pride of the 
women’ at the opening of Mary’s Parliament in 1563, 
and states that articles were in this ‘parliament presented 
for order to be taken for apparel, and for reformation of 
other enormities, but that all was ‘scribbed at.’ But 
from a letter to his sisters it would appear that his own 
private opinion in regard to female adornment was not 
thus puritanical and grim. Although he ‘ cannot approve, 
he declines absolutely to condemn ‘sie vain apparell as 
maist commonlie now is usit among women’: he thought 
it ‘difficult and dangerous to appoint any certainty.’ The 
‘ Monstrous Regiment of women’ (female government) 
gave him real concern; but in respect of dress he was 
disposed to make allowance for natural vanity and un- 
reasonableness ; he deemed it at least better that they 
should feed their minds upon the trifles of the toilet than 
meddle with politics and ‘ public authority.’ He rallied 
the ladies of Mary’s court on their love of finery with 
gentle mockery: he did not directly reprove. ‘O fair 
ladies,’ said he, ‘how pleasing were this life of yours if it 


should ever abide, and then in the end we might pass to 


heaven with all this gay gear!’ The Act of 1567—‘ This 
Act is verray guid ’—was somewhat mild: ‘ Ire, it be 


lauchfull to na women to weir abone hair estait except: 
howris.’ Tis a curious illustration of Scots pawkiness. 
No penalty is prescribed. It is merely announced that to 
dress above their station is a privilege henceforth reserved 
to ‘unfortunate persons.’ It was not that the legislators 
loved prostitution more: it was that they wanted to im- 
pale the devotees of personal adornment on the horns of 
a bad dilemma. 

According to the First Book of Discipline, ‘ excess in 
apparel’ was one of the faults which ‘ properly appertained 
to the Church of God to punish’; and although there 
seems to have been much liberty at first, yet gradually 
every kind of personal adornment came to be regarded as 
more or less of ‘a snare.’ In 1575 an Act was passed by 
the General Assembly of the Kirk anent ‘ the apparelling 
of the ministers.’ The Reformed clergy had rejected the 
dress of the Catholic priesthood with the ‘ disguised ap- 
parels ’ of the several religious orders. They adopted civil 
dress; and the r°vtulation shows how very ornamental 
and elaborate i os, and how hard authority found it 
to put down the love of the becoming in the ‘ preachers 
of the word.’ ‘ Forasmuche, the Act proceeded, ‘as a 
comelie and decent apparrell is requisite in all, namelie, 
ministers, and such as beare functioun in the Kirk, first, we 
thinke all kinde of browdering unseemlie ; all begaires 
(slashes) of velvet in gowne, hose, or coat, and all super- 
fluous and vaine cutting out, steeking with silkes, all kinde 
of costlie sewing on pasments, or sumptuous and large 
steeking with silkes ; all kinde of costlie sewing or variant 
hewes in sarkes; all kinde of light and variant hewes in 
clothing, as reid, blew, yellow, and such like, which de- 
clare the lightnesse of the minde ; all wearing of rings, 
bracelets, buttons of silver, gold, or other mettall ; all 
kinde of superfluiteis of cloath in making of hose ; all 
using of plaids in the kirk by readers or ministers ; all 
kinde of gowning, cutting, doubletting, or breekes of vel- 
vet, satine, tuffatie or such like; and costlie giltings of 
whingers and knives, and such like; all silk hatts, and 
hatts of diverse and light colours; but that their whole 
habite be of grave colour, as blacke, russet, sad gray, 
sad browne ; or searges, worsett, chamlett, grogram, lylis 
worset, or suche like; that the good Word of God, by 
them and their immoderateness, be not slandered. And 
the wives of the ministers to be subject to the same.’ 
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Although this order primarily affected the ministers and 
their families alone, it bore miserably on the whole com- 
munity. ‘Sad gray’ and ‘sad brown’ were now authorita- 
tively recognised to best befit the godly, and ‘variant hues, 
as red, blue, yellow, and such-like, were declared to be 
more or less akin to wickedness. Moreover, since the clergy 
avowedly adopted civil dress, they no doubt set the fashion 
among the middle-classes, at least in the case of those 
who desired to be of pious repute. The Kirk was greatly 
aided by Parliamentary legislation. In 1581 an Act was 
passed against ‘the great abuse among the common people 
even of the meanest rank in their presuming to counterfeit 
the king and the nobility by their habit of wearing costly 
clothing of silk.’ This was renewed in 1584, and sub- 
sequent enactments sufficiently indicate the difficulty of 
breaking down the natural instinct. 

It was one of the special foibles of James vi. to pre- 
scribe appropriate dresses for the different classes and 
functionaries. The dresses now worn by Scottish officials 
—including judges, advocates, and magistrates—date from 
an Act passed in 1010, and were personally determined 
by the King; and this enactment was supplemented by 
one of 1621 for the regulation of civil attire. None but 
nobles were permitted to wear gold or silver lacing, nor 
any velvet, satin, or silks. Lords of Session, barons, magi- 
strates, professors at universities, and others were per- 
mitted to indulge in a style of adornment something less 
gaudy ; but all other persons were prohibited from having 
pearls or lacings upon their ruffles, shirts, napkins, or 
socks; as also from wearing ‘ buskings of feather,’ pearls, 
or precious stones. ‘Austere and Puritan self-denial in 
dress’ was thus rendered compulsory as regards the most. 
It was lauded by the Kirk as a special token of grace, 
and the attitude of the Kirk was supported by legislation 
reserving ornament to them that were favoured of the 
King, if not of Heaven. And by this general prohibi- 
tion of ornamentation the standard of taste was lowered ; 
until the nobles themselves were presently moved to adopt 
the sad style of the middle-classes : a style avowedly de- 
signed to the exclusion of beauty, the encouragement of 
a sour spiritual habit, the mortification of the esthetic 
sense, and therewith the banishment of all such devils as 
enter in to besiege the soul by way of the unchaste eye. 
To what hideous effect we know. 





AT CHELSEA 
ev uMENT lives and thrives by relics: whence their 
b important use to those Churches wherein sentiment 
doth hold sway; whence, too, the faded letter and the 
lock of hair, the sentiment in the cupboard, so to say, 
that with liberty of search might be found in well-nigh 
every house. Speaking as a nation, our sentiment is largely 
naval: so ‘twere fitting that the Chelsea collection should 
be of multitude and interest unparalleled. The pity of it 
is that by their very ‘copy’ (there are many more thana 
thousand) the spectator is satiated (for sentiment is but 
shallow of stomach) ere he have well entered into the 
banquet set before him. Full oft and thoroughly has the 
Roman Church been taught this same defect of human 
capacity, and no more does she display her relics broad- 
cast save on occasions most especial, and then not with- 
out important ceremonial. Moreover, in these days of 
scoffers, she is at least able to cite the most elaborate 
authentication, even though the blatant heretic be not 
convinced thereby ; and, howbeit our naval relics are com- 
paratively modern and as a rule undoubtedly genuine, 
with some few it would be well if their certificates 
might be displayed beside them. Thus, the voice of the 
vulgar has been heard to declare that the blood-stained 
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breeches said to have been cut from Nelson’s person 
in the /%ctory cockpit are but one of nine several pair 
all offered to the Executive Committee. It is arguable 
that such a relic has no real value save as food for senti- 
ment, and that the honest antiquary would prefer to see 
the intact uniform of a common sailor of the period, even 
though its wearer had proved coward and deserter. Of 
still less dignity or use is the bottle containing several 
‘tots’ of the rum in which the mortality of our demi- 
god was brought to England ; and many will prefer the 
common legend—even that which tells how the spirit was 
drunk, every drop of it, by the Jacks in charge of the cask. 
There is a pigtail, too, and eke a lock of hair, with divers 
knife-forks, telescopes, watches, chains, desks, chairs, beds 
even, more than enough to sicken the sincerest. More 
wholesome food is provided by the lethal bullet. The 
shot with which Captain Bligh used to weigh out the food 
and water during the forty-eight days of his famous three 
thousand miles’ voyage in an open boat across the Pacific, 
after the mutiny of the Bounly, moves to reflection ; and so 
does the ten-inch shell which one Harding (therefor V.C.) 
quenched in a bucket of water on its arrival aboard his 
vessel during the bombardment of Alexandria. Both, 
indeed, are no mean object-lessons. 

Of another character is the cat-o’-nine-tails as used in the 
navy ‘ within the last quarter of a century : now obsolete.’ 
Here you shall see the weather log-book in Nelson's own 
handwriting, lying open at entries made on the vigil of 
Trafalgar, and that one kept by Mr. Thomas Atkinson, 
master of the Victory, describing the battle and the 
Admiral’s death: and these shall you compare to the 
signal-book of H.M.S. Naiad (the repeating frigate), which 
does actually contain that famous signal so often proved a 
myth; to the original journal of Franklin, recovered long 
after his death; and to Cook’s autograph journal of his 
first voyage round the world. This last itself were matter 
for a pilgrimage. And many more there be whose interest 
is equally pure of sentiment to each and every beholder. 
Of such are the quaint placards designed to tempt that 
volunteer whose worth, you are told, was above that of three 
pressed men. From one quotation is warranted. Printed 
at Newark, ‘twas displayed with a view to enlisting men 
for the American War. After setting forth a bounty of 
sixteen guineas, with three more for the introduction, and 
explaining how the married man could keep his family in 
aftHuence during his absence at the wars, it adds that ‘ the 
Single Young Man on his return to Port finds himself en- 
abled to cut a D—ash (sic) on Shore with his Girt and his 
Grass that might be envied by a Nobleman.’ Is this the 
origin of ‘Tell that to the Marines’? Hard by is an 
exceeding fine collection of contemporary caricatures of 
life afloat and ashore, set forth in vivid hues enough, but 
by no means rich in the glowing colours of the black 
and white broadsheet. Many a visitor, as he looks at the 
boat-flag of the Victory, will let his thoughts stray to sunny 
Teneriffe and the Moorish-looking church of Santa Cruz, 
where he has seen two flags (precisely similar) which also 
once belonged to Lady Hamilton’s famous admirer. So, 
too, the weapons taken by Commander Cameron across 
Africa and his diary of the journey may chiefly serve to 
remind you of later expeditions and a personage of quite 
another calibre. There, too, plain for all folk to see, Captain 
Lord Charles Beresford himself has sent the binnacle of 
H.M.S. Condor ; and you remember how wagging tongues 
asserted that any one else would not have escaped court- 
martial for flagrant disobedience to general orders. And 
among relics up to date, and of equal interest with the 
present Pope’s last pair of shoes, you may inspect the 
‘apparatus used by Her Majesty the Queen in launching 
H.M.S. Royal Arthur’ a few weeks ago. 
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Apart from history, here are many such private collec- 
tions as the public may never see again, till in due course 
they are either bequeathed to the nation or sent to King 
Street for dispersion under the hammer. Pre-eminent are 
certain groupings of war medals, orders, and decorations, 
of such wonderful comprehensiveness and completeness 
they range between the defeat of the Armada and the 
last naval review. Then you have a show of over one 
hundred miniatures, many of great merit and all of in- 
terest ; and a scarce smaller collection of snuff-boxes. Of 
china there is little save a capital exhibit of large bowls 
and jugs, mostly Leeds ware and ‘ Liverpool transfer,’ 
decorated with ships and familiar nautical ditties. The 
specimens of plate are neither numerous nor important, 
save for a set of old German and Dutch ships lent by the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and the well-known Jubilee presents 
of the Queen. Swords you may see without number, 
of every period and of every owner; you may likewise 
feed your mind fat on the contemplation of ordnance 
dating from the days of Henry vi., and rejoicing in such 
names as Bastard, Minion, Peterara, or Sakeret ; there are 
small-arms and boarding-pikes numberless. The amateur, 
as well as the professor, of navigation will be attracted 
to the nautical instruments, the logs, quadrants, and 
charts of every period ; and chiefly, perhaps, by the in- 
tensely interesting working models of ocean currents (an 
invention never before exhibited), the motion of the water 
being shown by powder floating on its surface, and pro- 
duced by jets of air arranged to imitate the Trades and 
other prevailing winds. 

When the Cockney betaketh himself to an exhibition he 
bethinketh himself that ’tis his duty to ‘ guy the show’ as 
far as in him lies. In the pint-pot which is his soul there 
is no place for reverence. And to him the relic, whether 
actual or feigned, is an object of supreme derision. Hap- 
pily there are bars and bands, Chinese lanterns and a 
waxworks, not to mention the joy of guns going off and 
a shooting-gallery, to divert his attention from all these 
noble and touching things. 


AN UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


EW men of action have been endowed with literary 
. tact. Julius Cwsar is the monumental exception, but 
genius supreme as his overrides experience and sets law 
and reason at defiance. The hero is generally so little 
conscious of his achievement that when he attempts to 
describe it he can say no more than ‘I did it. Yet 
to write a book is the frequent infirmity of noble minds. 
We entertain the highest admiration for Dr. W. G. 
Grace's prowess on the cricket-field. He has cut all 
previous records. He has proved himself an absolute 
master of the greatest game in Christendom, and he has 
displayed to boot an endurance and a persistence which 
before him were deemed superhuman. But he cannot 
write a book. The events which he chronicles are emi- 
nently worthy of record; their memory will ever be 
green in the minds of cricketers: for the part which 
he has played in the development of the game he has 
deserved and won national recognition; he should have 
left it to others to write the history, which it is his greater 
glory to have made. His work on Cricket (Bristol : Arrow- 
smith) is little better than an abstract of a long series 
of Lillywhites. His knowledge is above and beyond 
criticism ; yet he cannot impart it. There is no great 
cricketer of the last quarter of a century with whom he 
has not played, and whose style he does not know back- 
wards ; but you look in vain in his reminiscences for 
characteristic phrase or word which shall separate one 
player’s method from another's. 
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Cricket has been happier than most sports in its litera- 
ture. In old Nyren it found the most eloquent and finished 
of chroniclers. His Cricketer’s Guide remains to this day 
the most delightful of companions. The worthy Hamble- 
donian was himself an expert player, and none ever had 
a keener eye for the mannerism of others. Moreover, 
he had a style of writing, at once dignified and vigorous, 
which makes you the more bitterly regret the antics of 
the sporting reporter. Here is his description of Tom 
Walker, the most obstinate bat in Hambledon: ‘ He was 
the driest and most rigid-limbed chap I ever knew. His 
skin was like the rind of an old oak, and as sapless. I 
have seen his knuckles knocked handsomely about from 
Harris’s bowling, but never saw any blood upon his hands. 
...He had a wilted, apple-john face ; long, spider legs, 
as thick at the ankles as at the hips, and perfectly straight 
all the way down.’ Or take his description of Harris, the 
celebrated bowler: ‘ His mode of delivering the ball was 
very singular. He would bring it from under the arm 
by a twist, and nearly as high as his armpit, and with his 
action push it, as it were, from him, He never stooped in 
the least in his delivery, but kept himself upright all the 
time. His balls were very little beholden to the ground 
when pitched: it was but a touch and up again; and woe 
be to the man who did not get in to block him, for they 
had such a peculiar curl that they would grind his fingers 
against the bat.’ Here is a description which enables you 
to realise in a moment the action and result of Harris's 
bowling, and the directness of the last phrase—‘ they 
would grind his fingers against the bat’—is Homeric in 
its simplicity. In some dismay you turn to Dr. Grace’s 
book, and you read of one that ‘no finer professional 
cricketer has ever appeared,’ of another that ‘the game 
has no warmer supporter.” The judgments are true, but 
so inexpressive that they might be interchanged at ran- 
dom. Nyren, indeed, belongs to the period when the 
‘seekers-out’ wore tall hats and resolutely kept their 
hands upon their knees; when it took a batsman two 
days to make a hundred and fifty ; when the pace was 
seldom forced, and the play was as stately as the record. 
In the era of Mynn—the demon bowler of the first half 
of the century—and of the elegant Fuller Pilch, a subdued 
and cultured style was still fashionable. It was the worst 
form to hit a straight ball, however loose it might be. And 
long the tradition lasted. Edgar Willsher appeared on 
the cricket-field as late as 1875—ourselves have been wit- 
ness of his prowess—and the portrait given in Dr. Grace’s 
volume carries us away into another world. Can it be 
possible that the great professional really resembled the 
gorgeous figure of the print? That he held the ball with 
grace so exquisite? Something must be allowed for the 
skill and style of the draughtsman. The portraits of the 
best of the latter cricketers lack the old-fashioned dis- 
tinction. Carpenter, whose elegance is still unsurpassed, 
shows like a navvy of clumsy build; and the common 
photograph of to-day is as stern a leveller as Death 
himself. 

The history of cricket is a record of progress. Every 
year previous achievements are surpassed. Time was 
when centuries were as rare as black swans. Lambert (in 
1817) was the first to pass a hundred twice in one match, 
and the record was uncut for fifty years. There is never 
a week now without its many hundreds, and four hundred 
has been placed to the credit of half-a-dozen. On the day 
when Willsher revolutionised the art of bowling and in the 
umpire’s despite raised his arm above his shoulder, the 
pessimists declared that henceforth the batsman would 
have no chance in the contest, and that cricket would 
die forthwith of small scores. But the batsman’s mastery 
has increased with the bowler’s, and the authorities are 
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still considering if haply they may sweeten the bowler’s 
lot. The truth is that we live in an era of mediocre 
bowling, and until we see another Steel, another Alfred 
Shaw, gigantic scores are like to prevail. Last week 
Sussex and Cambridge between them put together more 
than fourteen hundred runs, wherein they cut a record, 
and proved that if their bowling be only second-rate there 
is no lack of brilliant batsmen to punish it. Dr. Grace 
believes that the batsman may be made, but that the 
bowler must be born. The practice of years, the patient 


contemplation of the great masters, suffice—he tells you 





—to teach the art of batting, if only the aspirant be tough 
and of muscular frame. Instruction will carry the bowler 
also a certain distance. He may learn length; by hard 
work he may acquire enough command of the ball to in- 
duce it to curl and break. But if Nature have not 
endowed him with the peculiar talent of so handling the 
ball that it gets up quickly from the pitch—the talent from 
which, as Nyren tells you, proceeded Harris’s mangling of 
wickets and batsmen’s fingers—perseverance and _ intelli- 
gence avail him nothing. He was not born to be a 
bowler, and no energy will lift him out of the ranks of the 
second-rate. 

The history of modern cricket is still to write. The 
Badminton book has admirable passages, and Mr. Lyt- 
telton’s chapters are good enough to be models. Dr. 
Grace's book is a magazine of facts, and there is no lack 
of material elsewhere. The game is now played with 
such skill and mastery that it would seem to be nearing 
its culmination ; and it were interesting to trace the in- 
fluence which the genius of Dr. Grace and his brothers 
has exerted upon the game. Is there no historian who will 
leave for a while the court and battle-field and chronicle 
the triumphs of the bat and ball? There are achieve- 
ments which it would tax the powers of Gibbon himself 
to describe. The history of cricket is not uneventful. 
Every year has had its sensation; and without a talent 
for style none may do justice to the more glorious ex- 
ploits of the field. Three themes there are scarce at- 
tempted by the Muse. Who has done justice to the 
Doctor’s supreme effort when—’twas in 1876—he made 
eight hundred and thirty-nine runs in three innings? As 
an example of bodily endurance it is merely miraculous ; 
and ‘tis no wonder that Tom Emmett threatened to shoot 
him in the interests of the professional. We cannot read 
Mr. Lyttelton’s description of the University match of 
1870 without emotion. Cobden’s last over, wherein he 
lowered three wickets for Oxford, who wanted but three 
runs to win the match, was an achievement for all time, 
and the victory of Cambridge is as glorious as Waterloo. 
‘Nobody could quite realise what had happened for a 
second or so, writes Mr. Lyttelton; but then—‘ Up went 
Mr. Absolom’s hat, down the pavilion steps with miracu- 
lous rapidity flew the Rev. A. R. Ward, and smash went 
Mr. Charles Marsham’s umbrella against the pavilion 
brickwork.’ The third great feat of the century is still 
unsung. Macaulay himself could scarce do justice to Mr. 
O’Brien’s unsurpassed exploit. The match was against 
Yorkshire, but Mr. O’Brien strove with Time, a far more 
formidable opponent. At a quarter-past six eighty-three 
runs were still to make, and ten minutes before stumps 
were drawn the match was won for Middlesex. For 
sheer ferocity and determination Mr. O’Brien’s master- 
piece is not like to be rivalled ; and it is of such deeds 
as those three that the history of cricket is made up. 
Dr. Grace has had his chance and missed it. But his 
is the better part: to do what is worth the doing and 
to leave it for others to tell the tale. When will the 
historian arise ? 


[June 27, 189] 


A CONJECTURE 


FPXHERE was a storm one night, and when dawn 

broke over Pentreath beach a man walked there, 
dishevelled, bloody, cursing God that he was left alive: 
vowing also to be avenged on his betrayer. But when 
the villagers came down to the shore, a strange thing had 
happened. For the man was stricken foolish, and laughed 
childishly as the great waves tossed the wreckage. Even 
when they cast upon the shore a woman’s body, bruised 
and cut, he laughed still, foolishly. But as the villagers 
raised the body to bear it beyond reach of the waves, 
the mask of folly dropped for a moment from his face. 
He flung them aside savagely and knelt beside the body, 
‘Genefer!’ he cried, and the voice had love, and hate, 
and sorrow in it, so that men shuddered as they heard. 
He bent over the body, and for a space his lips moved 
soundlessly. Then, in a moment, he had forgotten. He 
turned away from the dead woman, and once more wan- 
dered, idly laughing, among the folk that busied them- 
selves with the ‘ godsend.’ Some gave him food and 
drink ; some may have wondered, even as they strove to 
secure a due share of the sea’s winter-harvest, what lot 
awaited him. But that, they felt, was a matter for the 
sole care of Dave Carwinnen. He stood among them now, 
and seemed careless enough of the spoil. But they knew 
that the grey horse, shackled and bearing a lantern, had 
walked that night to and fro upon the cliffs, and that 
Carwinnen and his people had gathered the best of the 
plunder long before a chance had brought to the village 
the news of the wreck. They looked at the dead woman, 
at the man bereft of reason, and they held fearfully aloof 
from Carwinnen. Since there had been a wreck they 
would be fools and improvident not to bestir themselves. 
But they had still no fellowship with the murderer. 

At this time the rector of the parish was the Rev. 
Terence Woolmer, of Landane: for the parish of Pen- 
treath has its church and rectory at the head of a lonely 
rocky coombe some half-mile from the village. Presently 
the good man, robust, rubicund, made his way down to 
the beach. ‘None saved alive, they tell me,’ he said to 
Zebedee Lavin, the parish-clerk, who had left the struggle 
for plunder at bidding of his sense of duty, and that none 
might fail to observe the need the rector had of his counsel 
inemergencies. ‘ Nor can we expect it to happen other- 
wise, seeing as we do the fury of the waves, and remem- 
bering how the cove is set with rocks. But of the dead ? 
Have there been bodies thrown up ?’ 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, sir,’ said Zebedee, ‘but there be 
a body washed ashore that ed’n dead. Better fit ee was, I 
reck’n, for ee be maiized. *Tes thicey man standin’ theer 
an’ grizzlin’ like’s ef the sea wad’n nothin’ more’n a toy 
for a chield. We d’ b'lieve ‘tes his wife that come ashore 
jus’ now, for he seemed t’ remember fer a minute, an’ be- 
have hisself sensible-like, though more troubied, simmin'ly, 
than some might be. But all 't wance he fergot again, 
an’ ee bin maiized as can be sence.’ 

The man of whom they talked was brought now to the 
parson, and stood fumbling his dank clothes. His long 
hair was wildly dishevelled, his beard clotted with blood. 
Zebedee Lavin and the rector were soon joined by certain 
substantial men of the parish, who had well-nigh sated 
themselves with plunder ; who felt the pride, moreover, 
of standing thus -aloof, leaving lesser men to scramble 
for the spoil, while themselves took counsel for the com- 
mon good. The sailor stood by unheeding as they dis- 
cussed his fate ; yet might they have marked a sombre 
gleam in his vacant eyes as a tall, black-faced man who 


stood some distance off beckoned a youth to his side and 
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gave him,a (message. The boy listened, and advanced 
towards the group of parish magnates. ‘ Dave Carwinnen 
said you an’t got no need to trouble bout the maiize-man,’ 
he said roughly; ‘ Dave ’ll give’n house-room, an’ ee can 
do jobs fer his feed. Dave can ’ford to do a kindness now 
an’ again, ee d’ say.’ 

Mr. Woolmer gave a quick, anxious lock into the faces 
of his parishioners. Every one looked studiously ignorant 
of his scrutiny ; but the rector knew his men, and read 
in the very fact that they expressed no surprise at this 
generosity of Carwinnen the secret they would have kept 
from him. He turned to the boy angrily. ‘Tell Dave 
Carwinnen, he said sternly, ‘ that we accept his offer. Tell 
him, too, that God is no man, nor will He always with- 
hold His hand from striking.’ Then the boy led the 
castaway to Carwinnen, and that night he slept at the 
grey old house of granite built in the midst of the waste- 
land, remote from other habitations. Carwinnen was the 
descendant of a Spanish sailor cast ashore here (as records 
tell) at the time of the Armada. The sailor, shunned by 
most as being a foreigner, had yet found in Pentreath a 
girl to love him. ‘The descendants of these twain had 
ever been avoided by the Pentreath men; for they had 
in them a certain unscrupulousness of passion that the 
villagers did not understand. Dave Carwinnen, like his 
forebears, was as passionate as the Cornish villagers from 
whom he had his vast strength. But he had also, as they 
had not, a memory. Fire flashed from him at a word ; 
but ‘twas no mere fire spark of the moment. It burned 
secretly until he had compassed his revenge. "Twas this 
unreasonableness that made him feared and hated. 

Dave, like his first remembered ancestor, had married 
a girl of the village. But she died in child-birth, and 
‘twas a darkened man that lived on in the low, straggling 
house the people called Carwinnen. It had been built 
by degrees as the family grew, but few lived there now. 
There was room enough for the castaway. Dave took a 
fancy to him—was stricken by remorse, perhaps, albeit he 
had ever a deep contempt for this man who was by the 
gods’ malice driven mad, beyond all suffering, a} rebellion. 
He himself was smitten also, but at least he could curse 
back at his oppressors, His faney for the castaway was 
reciprocated. The weak man—for strength seemed to 
have gone from him with directing reason—followed him 
about everywhere, and never suffered, as the others did, 
from Carwinnen’s passionate violence. Also, the child 
that was the sole relic of Dave's happiness took to the 
Stranger. She used to sit on his knee and play with 
him ; and Carwinnen watching them thought sometimes 
that to her the castaway was well-nigh a reasonable being, 
He marked with contempt the love the poor fool had for 
the child of his destroyer. For himself, had he been so 
placed, he would have dissembled, perhaps ; but in the end 
he would have revenged himself utterly. 

One night, when Carwinnen called for Tamsin, the child 
was missing. No one had seen her for an hour, and long 
search was made for her on the moorland. The castaway 
sought eagerly with the best of them when once he had 
understood how matters were. But ‘twas Carwinnen him- 
self that found her. At the edge of the cliffs he trod 
on a brightly coloured toy. For a moment he stood petri- 
fied. Then he looked down on the beach. There on the 
rocks, two hundred feet below, Tamsin lay dead. He 
went [down to her; he took the broken, bleeding little 

body into his arms ; and if ever passion of grief could 
have called back a soul from the dead, Tamsin would have 
livedfagain. | But there was no answer to his cry. ‘Tamsin, 
though, he called on her again and again, would not come 
back to him; and as the others returned from their vain 
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quest they met Carwinnen bearing his dead. The cast- 
away was wild with grief. He alone dared to approach 
the body, over which Carwinnen brooded, morose and 
silent. But that night in the little churchyard at Lan- 
dane, where the scanty trees are torn and stunted by the 
wind, a man moved silently among the graves. Where lie 
the nameless dead cast up of old from the sea, he paused 
over a grave the long, rank grass had not yet hidden. He 
knelt beside it, and seemed to whisper triumphant secrets 
to the dead. 

For many weeks Carwinnen was like one mad. Some- 
times at night he wandered reckless upon the cliffs. At 
other times he sat in the great kitchen, alone save for the 
castaway. He drank, and tempted his one companion to 
do likewise. He laughed bitterly sometimes as the drink 
aroused in the idiot a hideous beast-like mockery of the 
first exhilaration of drunkenness. For him there was no 
such forgetfulness ; he must remember his sorrow night 
and day. Sleepless, he drank more and more deeply, but 
the drink turned only to a dull fire within him. The 
thought still maddened him continually that he could not 
hide his pain, that he could not be revenged on those who 
had broken his heart. Sometimes he strode the room ina 
blind fury of rebellion. Then the castaway would cower 
from him, fearful, yet always watching, and with a faint, 
flickering smile. 

One day Carwinnen saw in the offing, as the night was 


closing in, a ship that laboured heavily athwart the beat of 


the wind. ’Twasa night like that upon which the wreck had 
come ashore, before the time of Tamsin’s death. The wind 
was rising fast, and already the waves broke thunderously 
on Pentreath beach. As he stood there, with face set and 
grey, Carwinnen bethought him of a possible distraction. 
Action was what he needed, and he laughed exultantly, 
brutally, as he looked at the mad turmoil of the waves 
among the black, sharp rocks, and thought of the ships 
that were at sea. The wind rose, crusting his face with 
salt stolen from the smoky crests of the waves. Slowly 
great clots of white foam moved, like the ghosts of sea- 
birds, through the grey twilight. Once again the life 
moved in Carwinnen’s veins. He was excited, wild, when 
he returned to his house ; and if he remembered anything 
of his grief, twas only as an incitement to unholy daring. 

Of the dead, men speak but little if their lives have 
been evil. Of that night, therefore, only these facts 
remain to us. On the morrow there was once again a 
wreck on Pentreath beach ; and again the villagers flocked 
thitherward. At the foot of the cliffs, where Tamsin had 
lain dead, they found the body of Dave Carwinnen. He 
had been stabbed to the heart from behind ; the knife, as 
he fell to the rocks, had been driven deep into his body. 
His head was stretched back as he lay stark across a great 
boulder ; and his hands seemed still to clutch, as they had 
clutched in falling, at the air. Men speak to this day, 
when they revive the story, of the horror that was stamped 
upon his face. 

Later in the day, in the churehyard at Landane, they 
found the body of the castaway stretched on the bare 
grave of the drowned woman, his wife. There was a smile 


on his lips, as of a man who had died happily. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE FUTURE 
ee RHYS in a recent lecture declared that 


we are on the eve of a revolution in mythology. 
Let that be capped by positing a Mythology of Revolution. 
Surprising are the number of leading ‘common forms’ in 
myth symbol and legend which as by a Hey presto ! find 
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a satisfying explanation in the simplest machinery of a 
Sphere-universe rotating about its Axis. 

Take, for example, the winged-sphere symbol which 
M. Goblet d’Alviella, following his predecessors, in his 
brand-new book /a Migration des Symboles (Paris: Leroux) 
calls a disk or a globe or the sun, or anything but the 
mighty sphere that seems to roll as in winged flight above 
and about us. The theory that the winged sphere is a 
symbo! of the all-englobing visible Universe and its God 
will alone give it that supremest rank in adoration-myths 
which can fully account for its first-rate importance and for 
its position at the topmost portion of Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Pheenician, and other sacred monuments. Its connection 
with the sun must be subordinate and later. Recollect 
that the sun was an item—very important, but still an 
item—in the wonders of the revolving sphere; and when 
Sun-worship outshone Heavens-worship it absorbed the 
major symbolism, of which the earlier significance then 
dropped out through desuetude. And most of us, in- 
cluding M. Goblet, still have the sun in our eyes. We 
irreflectively cram our own modern certainties about the 
sun as the centre of this petty solar system into archaic 
minds that would have viewed the notion as_ horrific 
blasphemy. 

The same simple but master theory of a revolving uni- 
verse found another expression in the allegorical symbol of 
the Wheel, winged or not, in which the Assyrian man-god 
(who turns it) is seen; and this universe-al conception of 
the wheel is the only one which supplies a continuous clue 
to the Buddhist Wheel-of-the-Law—that is, God’s law of 
the wheeling universe and all that wheels within it. The 
wheel-symbol was at times reduced to its tire, when it 
became the ring or circle ; or its spokes took on adorn- 
ment, and it became a rosace, a rose, or a wheel-window ; 
or it was an archaic solid wooden wheel with an axle-hole 
or navel @ which later became a symbol of the sun in 
China and in Egypt. M. Goblet does theorise ‘a trans- 
formation of the disk into the wheel’ (p. 67), and says 
“the solar wheel become the wheel of the law’ (p. 332); 
but to what a small size these partial statements shrink 
up when the major, the maximum, theory is propounded ! 
And if the dharma-chakra (law-wheel) be thus supremely 
explained, it follows that the chakra-vartin (wheel-turner), 
the universal-emperor of Hinduism, was originally the 
divine urger of the Whole. 

The same grand, all-embracing conception also expounds 
for us, fout seul, all the winged man-gods, divine man- 
birds, sacred birds and flying beetles, as representations or 
exponents of the winged powers of the winged sphere ; 
and accounts for the wings of I] or El] (or Kronos in Euse- 
bius-Philo-Sanconiathon), which obviously had a similar 
origin with those of the Kerubim, and even ornamented 
hour-glasses down to a recent date. The feather head- 
dresses of Egyptian gods here also find their rationale. 

Then to turn from the stupendous Sphere to the mighty 
Axis on which it was believed to roll, here we have 
without any trouble whatever—and in the strange condi- 
tion of the open secret—a number-one (as the Chinaman 
says) explanation of the trunk of the universe-tree, of the 
posts and pillars that developed into Greek and other 
idols and sacred statues, and of every singular holy post, 
pillar, column, obelisk, conical stone, or tower whatever 
and wherever. And it will be found on separate examina- 
tion that this major explanation primes every other theory 
(except one, with which it runs in double harness) that 
has ever been suggested for these symbols, and that it is 
all-sufficing and self-sufficient. All the world over, deities 


of the Atlas type then become axis-gods. M. Goblet 
speaks of the ‘ cosmogonic column,’ the ‘ universal pillar,’ 
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and the ‘ tree of the world’ (p. 144) ; but he has never a 
word or a thought for the Axis. 

The branches of the tree, or the tree itself considered 
both with and apart from its trunk-axis, is another figure 
of the universe: it is Yggdrasil and Irminsul ; and it 
hides (as it once disclosed) itself in the burning bush, 
the Christmas-tree, the artificial May, the palm-tree, and 
the endless fictive shrubs of Assyrian, Babylonian, Indian, 
Persian, and Phoenician sacred art, and evenin the modern 
Hindu women’s circular worship of the tulasi plant or holy 
basil. That is why the Greeks even added the wings to 
the oak of Zeus. M. Goblet (unaware of or wholly ignor- 
ing this axis-trunk reality, which alone imparts its stability 
to the universe-tree symbol) considers the conception of 
the universe as a tree to be ‘in some sort infantile’ 
(p. 187); so now then, if ever, is the time to say ‘ The 
child is father to the man.’ 

The May-pole and Ashérah, as distinguished from the 
May-tree and the fictive shrub, are emblems more _ pro- 
perly of the pole-axis itself, which is likewise represented 
by all sacred poles and pals, and by divine spear-shafts, 
The triple spear-point, as shown in the trident and the 
trisfila (si/a means pal or spear) and at the head of the 
magnetic needle, becomes the emblem of the triune Deity 


at the upper end of the Axis, where the upper circle of 


the great archaic gods abode ; and all the rod, pole, or 
shaft emblems then take their central star-ypointing place 
in the great system of symbolism which sprang from the 
wondering adoring contemplation of a universe rotating 
round the fixed points of an axe-tree, as it was believed to 
do. The Greeks even added the wings to the caduceus- 
rod of Hermés. 

M. Goblet only follows many others in miscalling by the 
simple name of trisila a compound Buddhist symbol in 
which the winged-wheel is applied on to the trisfla pro- 
per, and in which the sila or pal itself is replaced by the 
interchangeable symbol of a post or column fixed in its 
pediment. So that in point of fact, when stripped to its 
nudest expression, this compound symbol is the flying 
universe-wheel on its axle, which axle or axis is tipped 
by the triune (Shivaite and Buddhist) symbol @ of a 


trinity. The fleur-de-lis and the shamrock, emblems of 


identical import, here, as ‘the flower and the leaf, supply 
the inevitable connection with the ideal tree; and the 
Prince of Wales’s triple plume gives, in another supreme 
direction, a contact with the divine birds and the Egyp- 
tian feather head-dresses. M. Goblet’s naturally Semitic 
prepossessions must not be blamed for (but they account 
for) his punctilious avoidance of the divine triad or triune 
idea. In fact he deals with no such emblem except the 
trident-trisila ; his conclusion being that ‘ the proper sig- 
nification of the trisfila remains, then, in a conjectural state’ 
(p. 323). 

One great quality possessed by this ‘ Mythology of Re- 
volution’ is that, so far as universe-myths and symbols 
of the very first rate are concerned, it can ignore migra- 
tionism ; so that the very title of M. Goblet’s excellent 
new book— The Migration of Symbols—talls obsolete in the 
out-puzzling of the Ding an Sich of such myths or symbols. 
And that is so because all the great cosmic myths were 
ex hypothesi universal as regards this northern hemisphere 
of the planet and its mankind. The Middle Kingdom 
and the Land of the North and South alike saw and tried 
to fathom the identically same divine cosmic phenomena ; 
and with this kinetic theory of a cosmic machinery-in- 
motion (as one might call it), it becomes needless to 
cudgel our brains any longer as to whether it was John 
Chinaman that went to school to Memphis, or the priests 
of Ptah that completed their education by a grand tour 
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in Far Cathay. There is no more call for a migration 
theory here than there is to account for the rivers which 
are alike in Macedon and in Monmouth. 

All this too is what may be called a hard-headed 
theory. ‘There is no mysticism about it—none, at least, 
except the putting of ‘the god into the machine,’ as the 
wheel-god Assyrian symbols did. It is neither Platonic 
cobwebbing nora ‘geometry of m or m dimensions’; no more 
does it pretend to be a ‘key to all mythologies’ further 
than the greater cosmic myths and the gods of their circles 
or cycles go. Again, it remarries great symbols to their 
greater myths, while M. Goblet, following a feckless school, 
divorces them without a nisi; decreeing, indeed (p. 11), 
that it only ‘muddles (embrouille) the notion of religious 
symbolism to include (englober) mythology therein.’ This 
last statement, inside-out and monstrous on the face of it, 
disappears in evil odour when the new cosmic mythology 
is applied ; for it then becomes self-evident that the gods 
and sacred myths of the rotating Cosmos sprang from an 
awed, an adoring, observation of the great cosmic pheno- 
mena, which the sacred symbols, again, denoted and re- 
called to the pious. It is in accordance with what I have 
(merely academically) called ‘monstrous’ in his statement 
that M. Goblet writes a book full of well-sifted facts 
and some able generalisations without any but incidental 
allusions to the great and holy myths which co-exist 
with, which necessarily pre-existed the leading sacred 
symbols in every human religion, But this attempted 
tour de force meets its inevitable Nemesis in a consequent 
incohesion of the parts and a sum-total of inconclusive- 
ness. 

But as the present paper is to draw attention to M. 
Goblet d’Alviella’s book (and strongly recommends it to 
the perusal of all who are interested in mythological 
symbolism), it too of necessity here confines itself to 
symbols, of which he there solely treats. To pursue the 
‘Mythology of Revolution’ into the sacred myths of the 
greatest gods requires a wider space; but I would ask 
all who read M. Goblet, and study his numerous useful 
and well-selected engravings, to bear in mind this cosmic 
kinetic theory as they pass along, and see how it trans- 
figures the misshapen and disperses the palpable dark- 
ness. I have jestingly used the title ‘ Mythology of the 
Future’; but it was in deepest earnest the great Creed 
of the furthest Past. Joun O'NEILL. 


HOME RAILWAYS 


SO dead is speculation on the Stock Exchange that the 
7’ close of the half-year scarce calls to mind the re- 
membrance of a dividend. Even the distributions of the 
Home Railway companies, which will be forthcoming next 
month, fail to stimulate the languid minds of operators for 
the rise or fall; whereas they are usually a-tiptoe with 
expectation. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the 
dividends will not break in upon this lazy indifference ; 
for their character is by no means easy to read. We 
know that on the whole the gross receipts have been 
well maintained during the half-year, and beyond that our 
knowledge is at the best mere vague conjecture. Less 


than usual can we form any estimates of the course of 


working expenses ; for although the conditions would not 
seem to have warranted more than a moderate increase, 
the revenue returns which a few companies are enlight- 
ened enough to publish show a considerable addition to 
the expenditure. Further, the extent to which the fixed 
charges have been augmented is never known very accu- 
rately. Hence, with two more or less indeterminate 
factors, it is evident that we can only form a rough idea 
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of what the half-year’s net results will be ; but as that is 
decidedly better than none at all, it will be well to mar- 
shal and examine the available data. First, we will take 
the returns of gross traffic, which are as follows :— 


Gross Receipts 


ncrease or Decrease 
to cate. I . Decr S 
L L Per cent. 
> > * > om » fa - 
Caledonian . , 1,168,571 + 5,634 0.5 
Great Eastern 1,618,858 + 22,299 1.4 
Great Northern . 1,880,479 + 36,273 1.9 
Great Western P 3,813,670 + 102,390 2.7 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 1,933,200 + 9,166 0.5 
London, Brighton, etc. 994,838 — 6,252 0.6 
London, Chatham, etc. 570, 395 = 147 
London and North-Western 5,016,850 + 64,718 1.3 
London and South-Western 1,355,897 + 41,248 3.3 
Manchester, Sheffield, etc. 996,243 + 12,0380 1.2 
Metropolitan. : 327,706 15,012 4.8 
Metropolitan District. 190,667 + 10,413 5.7 
Midland. 3,933,454 + 196,865 5-3 
North British * 1,143,157 — 10,880 1.0 
North-Eastern . ; 3,084,315 - 33,715 1.0 
South-Eastern 879,339 — 9,760 | 
Total ; .  £28,937,699 £455,038 1.6 
* From February 1st. Other lines from January 1st 


The above table shows a total gross gain to date of 
£455,038, or 1} per cent., which appears very satisfactory. 
when we remember how exceptionally large are the figures 
with which comparison is made; but while a few com- 
panies exhibit very heavy gains indeed, the majority do 
not score much above the record of 1890. The prominent 
feature is an increase of £196,865, or over 5 per cent., in 
the receipts of the Midland, which has made wonderful 
progress in the past two years. This company has been 
blessed with a ‘live’ management, to use a Yankee term, 
but its bold and enterprising policy has always been tem- 
pered with wisdom. So the shareholders have every 
reason to be satisfied with the results of the past; while, 
judging from the expansion which has taken place in 
the current year, they can also indulge in the pleasure of 
looking forward to an increased dividend. The Great 
Western has likewise done well, but we much doubt if the 
directors will be able, even if they were willing, to make 
a greater distribution than that of last year. We now 
have to deal with less favourable results. The Brighton 
Company has lost in gross traffic, while, as the monthly 
returns show, there has been a considerable addition to 
the expenses, and hence a reduction in the dividend is 
inevitable. In the case of the South-Eastern similar 
conditions have existed, and a like result must therefore 
be expected. The Sheffield, although it scores a gain in 
gross receipts, has a smaller net revenue, owing to a 
growth in the expenditure ; and therefore Sir Edward 
Watkin will not be able to distribute so much amongst 
the shareholders. As a result of the depression in the 
iron and steel trades, the North-Eastern’s receipts have 
fallen off, and in consequence the hard-headed investors 
in the North, by whom the Ordinary stock is mainly held, 
will have to put up with a smaller return for the past 
six months. Although the Scottish lines have an extra 
month to run before the termination of their fiscal half- 
year, it is apparent that they are not likely to show results 
equal to those obtained in 1890. On the other hand, a 
few companies—as, for example, the Great Eastern, the 
Great Northern, the South-Western, and the two Metro- 
politan lines—bid fair to maintain their position. Still, as 
a whole, we are forced to the conclusion that the dividends 
generally will compare rather indifferently with those de- 
clared for the first half of 1890. 

In these circumstances, what investors mainly want to 
know is whether current prices should be regarded as 
standing at a comparatively high or low level, and some 
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information on this point is afforded by the following 
figures : 


Dividend Present 


Present eae age ET Highest 
Price. Sams Coreen. Price 189¢ 

Caledonian Undist. Ordinary . 115} 43 33 132 
Do. Deterred ; ; 384 13 33 54: 
Great Eastern . : ; : 922 3 31s 943 
Great Northern ‘A’. . : y2exn. 34 4}3 1103 
Great Western . , : ~ 1565 64 4} 170: 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . . ri} 4t 32 125} 
London and Brighton Ordinary 153 7 4x 1664 
Do. oP Me . 2308 8 513 1692 
London and Chatham Ordinary 173 Nil. Nil 264 
Do. 43 p.c. Pref. . 1042 43 4 115 

London and North-Western 1708 73 41 185 
London and South-Western . 158 6 3 166 
Manchester, Sheffield, etc., A’ 331 Nil Nil. 537 
Metropolitan . ; ; ; $1} 3 33 $4} 
Metropolitan District : ‘ 29; Nil. Nil. 343 
Midland . . ‘ : - 1533 6} 435 1504 
North British Deferred. ; 40} e ; 743 
Do. Preferred. : 663 2} 33 79! 
North-Eastern . . ~ : 1551 71 43 1753 

South-Eastern Ordinary . . San 43 33 134 
Do. Ga : : 85 34 4 1075 


First let us look at the ‘yield’ column. That shows 
three stocks—Brighton ‘ A,’ North-Eastern Consols, and 
Great Northern ‘ A’—which return, on the basis of last 
year’s dividends, a good rate of interest; but, as we 
have shown, this cannot be maintained in the case of 
the two former, and hence the ‘yield’ will soon be 


a dis- 





brought down to—is in fact virtually down at 
tinctly lower level. Great Northern ‘A’ looks cheaper, 
for the stock has suffered from the fear that this Company 
might have to face a new competition in the Sheffield, 
but this has now been dispelled by the recent action of 
Parliament. At the same time, we have to remember that 
the company is issuing a larger amount of new stock. 
Upon most other descriptions the returns which stand in 
danger of reduction appear moderate, to say the least ; 
and hence it is difficult to see why prices should advance, 
despite the extent to which they have fallen from the 
highest points recorded last year. To this, however, we 
make one possible exception—Midland Ordinary stock ; 
for if, as is probable, the company pay a larger dividend, 
an advance in price may be justified. 





JUDGMENT 


rPXUERE’s a regret 

So grinding, so immitigably sad, 
Remorse thereby feels tolerant, even glad. . 
Do you not know it yet ? 


For deeds undone 
Rankle, and irk, and hunger for their due 
Till there seems naught so despicable “us you 


In all the jeer o’ the sun. 


Like an old shoe 

The sea spurns and the land abhors, you lie 
About the beach of Time, till by-and-by 
Death, that derides you too, 


Death, as he goes 

His ragman’s round, espies you where you stray 
With half-an-eye, and kicks you out of his way ; 
And then—and then, who knows 


But the kind grave 

Turns on you, and you feel the master-worm, 

In that still blackness working out his term, 
Hanker and grope and crave ? 

‘ Poor fool that might— 

That might, yet would not, dared not, let this be, 
Think of it, here and thus made over to me 

In the implacable night !’ 


AL OBSERVER 


And writhing, fain 

And like a lover, he his fill shall take 
Where no triumphant memory lives to make 
His obscene victory vain. 


W. E. Hentey. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE VOICE FROM THE DOCK’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 22d June 1891. 

SIR,—My object in writing the article on this subject which 
you published on the 13th inst. was to suggest to persons who 
take an interest in the subject that there is something founded 
on actual experience to be said against the change which is 
supported by such a remarkable consensus of professional 
opinion, and to invite the attention of any one engaged in the 
practice of criminal law to the view which I take of the matter. 
I am therefore glad that Mr. Watt has thought it worth while 
to address you on the subject, and I should like to say a few 
words in answer to his letter. 

I am quite aware that my view of the question may not un- 
fairly be called paradoxical. I do say that placing the prisoner 
at an apparent disadvantage is for his advantage ultimately. 
Mr. Watt and I differ as to whether it is for his advantage or 
not. I submit that—making due allowance for the ‘ personal 
equation ’—my opinion is of greater weight than his, because 
his is founded on expectation and mine on recollection. He 
says: ‘1 believe juries will look on criminal cases exactly as 
they have done.’ I say that they have looked on them, from 
Kent to Cumberland, quite differently when the prisoners were 
competent witnesses. 

Mr. Watt ‘cannot see why juries are all of a sudden to 
act in defiance of fair-play, authority, and their own traditions, 
merely because the prisoner goes into the witness-box.’ No 
more can 1; but I have no doubt that they do. 

I may add that I should wish to confine my observations to 
the case of prisoners tried by juries for indictable offences. I 
am sorry to say I have not had the opportunity of forming an 
opinion worth expressing as to persons summarily tried by 
magistrates. 

I have an impression that by Scots law a person accused of 
crime is liable to be examined in the preliminary stages of his 
prosecution, but cannot give evidence when he is tried by a 
jury ; and it occurs to me as possible that this might be the 
best solution of the problem. I do not know whether the Lord 
Chancellor’s bill applied to Scotland, or whether it is wished in 
Scotland that it should do so. Will any of the lawyers among 
your Scottish readers give me any information ?—I am, etc., 

HERBERT STEPHEN, 


REVIEWS 
RUSSELL AND PEEL 
The Life of Lord John Russell. By SPENCER WALPOLE. 


London : Longmans. 

Sir Robert Peel from his Private Correspondence, 1788-1827. 
Edited by C. S. PARKER, M.P. London: Murray. 

Peel. By J. R. THURSFIELD. ‘Twelve English Statesmen.’ 
London: Macmillan. 

Had the first Sir Robert been a Whig, his son would never 
have felt out of place in Whiggism; and had Lord John not 
been born the son of a Whig duke, he would have made a very 
respectable Conservative. But neither could have been a Tory 
and retained his identity. The principles of both, indeed, are 
hard to discover, hard—wh/en discovered—to define. And the 
reason is not far to seek. Neither was a philosopher ; both 
were men of business ; each displayed in his way talents that 
would have brought him fortune, whatever his line ; neither 
appeals to the imagination, because there was not a touch of 
the imaginative quality in either. They stand on a lower level 
than Palmerston, than Beaconsfield, than Mr. Gladstone. They 
were able, they were indifferent honest, they did their duty 
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according to their lights ; but both were no more than glori- 
fied head-clerks (or managing partners) in a very big concern. 
They lived in the mercantile (or Samuel Budgeteering) epoch 
ofthe Victorian Age, and the spirit of their time possessed them 
body and soul. 

Mr. Spencer Walpole is a Whig writing of a Whig for a 
circle of Whig readers ; but it would be unjust to suggest that 
he is self-obtrusive. His book, indeed, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to political literature. It is well proportioned ; the style 
is solid ; the facts have been carefully sifted. It will not rank 
with Stanhope’s P2¢/, but it is worthy of comparison to Sir 
George Trevelyan’s Macaulay or Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s Pa/mer- 
ston. Lord John Russell was not offensively precocious. He 
was inordinately fond of the theatre ; and at Westminster he 
seems to have spent most of his London holidays at Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden. In one week, a child of ten, he saw 
The Merry Wives, Venice Preserved, Ratsing the Wind, Mac- 
beth, Othello, Deaf and Dumb, The English Fleet (twice), The 
Intriguing Chambermaid, The Castle Spectre, and certain farces; 
and on one day during the same most variegated sennight he 
records, in his juvenile autobiography, that he took a black 
draught, and could not go out! He inherited delicate health 
from his mother, who died when he was nine; and he did not stay 
long at Westminster. But he went to no other public school, 
nor to Oxford or Cambridge either. His father had a great 
contempt for the English universities, and sent him (aged 
seventeen) to Edinburgh, where he remained for three years. 
He lived in the house and studied under the eye of Professor 
Playfair, of whom he afterwards wrote: ‘ There’ (at Edinburgh) 
‘] had my studies directed and my character developed by one 
of the best and the noblest, the most upright, the most benevo- 
lent, and the most liberal ofall philosophers.’ He studied physics 
under Playfair, of course, philosophy under Dugald Stewart and 
Dr. Thomas Brown, and chemistry under Hope; but literature 
seems to have found no place in his curriculum. In the Specu- 
lative, however, of which he became a president, he pursued the 
study of history and politics. He does not appear to have dis- 
tinguished himself greatly above his fellows, but, like so many 
others known and unknown to fame, it was in the ‘Spec.’ that 
he learned ‘to talk on his hind legs.’ He travelled twice in 
Spain during the war, and before his twenty-first birthday he 
was sitting for Tavistock, and had made his maiden speech in 
the House. He then strove to shine as poet and historian by 
translating the fifth Odyssey and writing a tragedy (Don Car/os ; 
or, Persecution), which obtained the honour of being ‘ more un- 
favourably criticised than any tragedy in the language,’ yet 
went through five editions in a year; and by producing before 
1832 a History of the English Constitution, a Life of William 
Lord Russell, certain Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, and 
an Historical Discourse on the establishment of the Turks. 
These are of no literary importance to the world, but they were 
very useful and instructive exercises—for the writer, It were 
iseless here to follow even in brief the long public career of 
the statesman who took so important a part in passing the 
Reform Bill, in the movement for Catholic Emancipation, who 
was a member of the Cabinet which drifted into the Crimean 
War (though to his credit it must be said that, if he had had 
his way, war might have been avoided), who deserted the 
people of Schleswig-Holstein, and was venerated in Italy as 
the best friend of that kingdom. It was a long and a busy 
life in the service of his country, a life of honest aims and 
integrity of purpose. A speech delivered shortly after the 
Queen’s accession contained his programme now that Reform 
was behind him, as he vainly hoped ; and it is pleasant to see 
to what an extent it has been realised. The entire abolition of 
slavery, the diminution of crime, the education of the people 
—these reforms he desired to see at the head of the river, 
and he pulled the stroke oar for most of them, and did his 
part in securing that ‘England may not forget her precedent 
of teaching the nations how to live.’ With all his faults of 
temper, with all his views as to the relative importance of 
political and social reform, in spite of his estimate of the 
magnitude of Acts of Parliament, he yet understood how to 
govern; and in spite of errors and weaknesses in his con- 
duct of foreign affairs, he was by no means the worst 
Foreign Minister this country has seen. The British Army 
suffered grievous things at his hands, and even more than 
most of the mercantile school of politicians did he prefer 
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economy above efficiency. But where amongst the motley 
crew that follows Mr. Gladstone can you find one fit to step 
into the shoes of ‘ Johnny who upset the coach’ ? 

The volume edited by Mr. Parker brings Sir Robert Peel’s 
life down to 1827. Two volumes more are promised, and for 
the student of politics they are like to contain matter more 
important. Mr. Parker’s method is excellent : he makes Peel 
and his correspondents tell their own story, confining himself 
to such statements of facts as are necessary to explain the 
circumstances in which the letters were written, and to main- 
tain historical continuity. This first instalment of what will 
certainly be a standard book brings you down to the year 1827 
—before when Peel had governed Ireland and had held office 
as Home Secretary in Lord Liverpool’s last Government—and 
thus includes two periods of his public life which are full 
of interest. He was bred a statesman. His father wished 
him to be a second Pitt, and imitated Chatham’s educational 
methods, so that he acquired the invaluable habit of memory 
and achieved an oratorical style at once fluent, classical, and 
dignified. Harrow andiChristchurch claim him as an alumnus, 
and his public examination at Oxford was long remembered as 
a marvellous exhibition. Cyril Jackson was head of Christ- 
church, and his parting advice to the young scholar was to read 
Homer every day and to ‘ work like a tiger... How much time 
he devoted to Homer is not recorded, but there is no room for 
doubt that he followed the Dean’s advice as to work to the 
letter. Before 1827 he had earned the gratitude of posterity : 
he had reformed the criminal law under the guidance of Sir 
James Mackintosh, had instituted the police force as we now 
know it in this country, and in Ireland had created that ad- 
mirable weapon for the preservation of law and order, the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. Also, he had introduced and passed 
the measure for the resumption of cash payments, and thereby, 
as Mr. Parker justly says, had earned a title to the inheritance 
of Queen Elizabeth’s epitaph, ‘Moneta tn justum valorem 
rvedacta. His government of Ireland abounds in lessons to 
posterity, and is packed with historic interest. The noto- 
rious episode of the challenge to O'Connell was one proof, 
however, that Peel—sensitive, self-conscious, practical English- 
man as he was—was not fitted tc handle the Celt. If you 
try to imagine Mr. Balfour sending a challenge to Mr. Tim 
Healy, the difference between Peel's methods and those of a 
later and a greater Chief are at once apparent, and you are 
sorry for Peel, who suffered all through life from a lack of the 
sense of humour which was sometimes tragic. The Hundred 
Days was a time of some excitement oversea: the rebels’ 
hopes rose again, and it was openly said that Napoleon, after 
smashing Wellington, would free Ireland. England and Scot- 
land were almost entirely denuded of troops ; there was no 
time to get any from abroad ; the Duke was sadly in need of 
reinforcements in Belgium ; the garrisons in Ireland were re- 
duced to a point that obliged Peel to look for the maintenance 
of order mainly to his constabulary and to the yeomanry. But 
then came Waterloo, and the land was saved. On London- 
derry’s death there was some talk of Peel’s leading the Com- 
mons; but Canning and the King were reconciled, and the 
great Parliamentary hand had to wait. Mr. Parker is less 
interesting, as is natural, during this than any other period ; 
but we shall look forward with interest to his later volumes, for 
they will probably throw new light on many things, especially 
Emancipation and the Repeal. 

Mr. Thursfield’s monograph is pleasant, readable, accurate, 
and gives a wonderfully detailed account of the most importan 
periods of Peel’s life. But it is a pity that Mr. Thursfield’s 
anti-Tory sentiments should have been allowed to show so 
much as the tips of their noses. The evils of the years after 
Waterloo were not so much the result of the principles which 
Government professed as of the incapacity of the leading 
members of the Administration. Mr. Thursfield does not paint 
his hero in the colours of perfection. He admits that Peel was 
lacking in foresight, but claims for him the possession of in- 
sight : which is as much as to say that Peel was not original, 
but that he had admirable powers for carrying out other people’s 
ideas. Disraeli called him the ‘great parliamentary middle- 
man,’ and said that his mind was one ‘huge appropriation 
clause.’ ‘There was always some person representing some 
theory or system exercising an influence over his mind. In his 
“sallet days” it was Mr. Horner or Sir Samuel Romilly ; in 
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later and more important periods it was the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the King of the French, Mr. Jones Lloyd, some others, 
and finally Mr. Cobden.’ Does Mr. Thursfield really think that 
he makes out a much better case for Peel when he paraphrases 
his Disraeli by saying that Sir Robert learned the principles of 
currency and finance from Ricardo, Horner, and Huskisson, 
the principles of criminal legislation from Romilly and Mackin- 
tosh, and the principles of Free Trade from Villiers and Cob- 
den? The truth is that, if Peel is only to be admired because 
he originated some policy, some method of administration, the 
only ground for such admiration will be found in the fact that 
he created the great entity known in his honour as the Bobby, 
Robert, or Peeler. He originated nothing ; but he was none 
the worse Minister for that. Only let us clear our minds from 
cant, acknowledge him an admirable vehicle for other men’s 
ideas, and refrain from such an abuse of terms as to call him 
a great statesman. 


ARTISTS IN WAR 
The Great Commanders of Modern Times. By W. O’CONNOR 
Morris. London: W. H. Allen. 

Mr. O’Connor Morris is a civilian, but he writes of war with 
a soldier’s enthusiasm and something of a soldier’s insight. The 
greatest captains, Colonel Maurice says, have ever been the 
best read in the literature of their art ; so that Napoleon is the 
most scholarly of critics as well as the most prodigious maker 
of campaigns, while Gordon is able to wipe out the Taeping 
Rebellion by judiciously applying the principles which guided 
Peterborough. That Mr. O’Connor Morris could take charge 
of an army in the field is by no means proven ; for between the 
‘bookish theoric’ of war and the inspired practice of war the 
great guif fixed is not less hideous and profound than that be- 
tween the production of J/odern Painters (say) and the achieve- 
ment of ‘the Titianic Flora’ or le Semeur, or the Calais Pier. 
But assuredly he is capable of analysing a series of operations, 
of following the course of a campaign, of telling you what is due 
to strategy and what to tactics, and generally of forming first and 
then conveying a clear and definite conception of war afoot and 
in the act. And herein he and his like have immeasurably the 
advantage of the art-critic. Both are laymen writing for clerical 
readers ; but whereas the art-critic, having to deal with things 
addressed toa special set of nerves and designed to induce a 
special sequence of sensations, succeeds some ninety several 
times in every hundred in proving himself absolutely innocent 
of the knowledge and intelligence of what should be his only 
aim, the critic of captaincy, having to deal with none but tangible 
and ponderable results, may look with such diligence, determine 
with such precision, and relate with such neatness and such 
understanding, as to approve himself a person of insight, com- 
petence, authority. That, as it seems to us, is what Mr. 
O’Connor Morris has done in these Great Commanders of his. 
To the general they will, we fear, prove dry enough ; for in 
the things of the intelligence the general, being unintelligent, 
is never interested. But to the student of war—the glorious 
and terrible game which takes the kingdoms of the earth for 
chequers, proceeds by moves of scores or hundreds of miles, 
and exacts the physical ruin of thousands of human creatures as 
the price alike of victory and of defeat—the book will prove of 
the utmost interest and the greatest possible service. 

We do not propose to criticise it in detail or to discuss its 
facts and inferences at length. It must here suffice to note that 
our author, having an eye for roundness and completeness of 
effect, begins for his own part with Turenne, howbeit he is 
content to admit and publish an argument by another hand— 
a soldier’s—that the true begetter of modern war is Gustavus 
Adolphus. This contention is excellently sustained ; but it is 
none the less patent that the greatest modern soldier before 
Napoleon was the artist of the ‘splendid campaign’ of 1646— 
that ‘game of manceuvres in which decisive success was gained 
without the risk of a single battle, in which Napoleon himself 
‘can detect only a small mistake,’ and which ‘all but closed the 
Thirty Years’ War.’ In Turenne, indeed, grandeur of concep- 
tion went hand in hand with a consummate certainty of execu- 
tion. He left nothing to chance: as Napoleon remarked, he 
was ‘the only one of us’ whose technical accomplishment went 
on improving till the end. He foresaw and arranged his 
results with extraordinary perspicacity, and his results were 
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commonly neither more nor less than those he had foreseen 
and arranged. Our own Marlborough was a pupil of his, and 
withal is one of the greatest of modern soldiers ; what happens 
is the work of destiny ; a battle is won by this man and lost 
by that because this man has to lose and that to win. But it 
is reasonable to assume that if Turenne had stood in the shoes 
of Tallard, then there had been no Blenheim, nor would there 
have been the need of Malplaquet. For the rest, the teaching of 
Mr. O’Connor Morris’s campaigns is, as we have said, to place 
Turenne’s supremacy beyond the reach of cavil. Marlborough 
was an incomparable tactician ; Frederick was less a great 
soldier than a man of genius, who had to bring his brain to 
bear upon the art of war, and who succeeded in hammering 
out a certain proficiency in the art ; Condé, Villars, Peterbor- 
ough, Eugene himself—for one or other reason all these must 
vail their crests to the great strategist of 1646, the victor of 
Dunkirk and Turckheim, the hero of the siege of Arras. 

With the appearance of Napoleon and his immense imagina- 
tion ideals change, there is an avalanche of new conditions, 
the effects designed are sudden and startling as the effects 
achieved. And yet, if it be true that the greatest soldier is he 
that makes the fewest mistakes, then are there many greater 
soldiers than the magician of 1796 and 1805, than the incom- 
parable captain of 1814, than the strategist who next year flung 
himself into Belgium, thrust Blucher aside at Ligny, and all 
but routed Wellington at Quatre-Bras and Waterloo. ‘ Which 
is absurd.’ Mr. O’Connor Morris, it should be said, is not 
more than just to Napoleon; and this speaks volumes in his 
favour, for to keep cool in the contemplation of Napoleon the 
artist in war must be hard for the student of war as it is for 
the student of letters to keep cool in that of Shakespeare. To 
the Duke, no doubt, the thanks of the race are due for his part 
in ‘that loud Sabbath’ some of whose effects were St. Helena 
and Sédan ; but it were folly to pretend that the Duke was 
anything like so great a soldier as the man he overthrew, as it 
were mere impertinence to argue that, had the Emperor been 
still the man of ’96—we mean physically—the reception of 
Blucher, supposing Blucher to have been in a state to ask to 
be received (which is doubtful), would have been far other 
than what it actually was. But all this is ‘mere oblivion.’ 
It is better to note that Mr. O’Connor Morris, who fights the 
Waterloo Campaign again with peculiar gusto, is severely just 
to Wellington in Spain, and advances what is perhaps the 
soundest proof of his competency to handle his material in 
his remarks on Moltke. By him—as was to be expected of a 
careful, exact, and intelligent student of Napoleon and Turenne 
—he is neither bewildered nor beguiled, and about his con- 
duct of the campaigns of Sadowa and Sedan he has things to 
say which the ordinary reader of newspapers, fed fat upon 
* Special Correspondence,’ would do well to ponder. 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT 
(SECOND NOTICE) 

Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By R. T. DAviDSON, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and WILLIAM 
BENHAM, B.D., Hon, Canon of Canterbury. London: 
Macmillan. 

It was at Carlisle in the months of March and April, 1856, 
that the ‘awful cloud’ descended in darkness on the domestic 
life begun at Rugby. Between the roth of March and the 
toth of April, five out of six young daughters were buried 
side by side. ‘O Lord, for Jesus Christ’s sake,’ says the be- 
reaved father, ‘comfort our desolate hearts.’ ‘Through all the 
chequered and busy years that followed, whether at Fulham 
or at Lambeth, the parents carried consciously upon them 
the consecration mark of the holy sorrow they had known.’ 
There is no doubt that the deep sympathy which this cala- 
mity evoked was one of the causes which in the autumn 
led to Dr. Tait’s being offered the Bishopric of London by 
Lord Palmerston. ‘The preparation Thou hast given me for 
it,” says Tait in his diary, ‘has been deep affliction.’ The 
appointment, though regarded with suspicion by Lord Shaftes- 
bury—the Palmerstonian bishop-maker—was universally ap- 
proved by all but the Tractarian party. The new bishop 
describes his doing homage on his appointment: ‘ Having 
been presented by Sir George Grey, I kneeled down on both 
knees before the Queen, just like a little boy at his mother’s 
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knee. I placed my joined hands between hers, while she 
stooped her head so as almost to bend over mine, and I re- 
peated slowly and solemnly the very impressive words of the 
oath which constitutes the act of homage. Longley, the new 
Bishop of Durham, did not escape so quietly when he was 
consecrated Bishop of Ripon. His oath was then taken 
to William Iv., and no sooner had he risen from his knees 
than the King suddenly addressed him in a loud voice thus: 
“Bishop of Ripon, I charge you, as you shall answer be- 
fore Almighty God, that you never by word or deed give 
encouragement to those d—d Whigs, who would upset the 
Church of England.”’ Tait soon showed that the care of 
the greatest diocese in Christendom had not been entrusted 
to unworthy hands. His idea of the duties of the overseer 
of so vast a see was broad and statesmanlike. He was, in 
fact, a statesman rather than an ecclesiastic, a religious ruler 
and reformer rather than a theologian, an Ambrose rather 
than an Augustine. He sought to make the ministry of the 
National Church adequate to all the wants of the nation. He 
realised with unusual distinctness of apprehension the chal- 
lenge addressed to the Church: on one side by the Scientist, 
on another by the Socialist, on another by the Ritualist, on 
another by the Nonconformist. His desire was to meet the 
sceptical, the hostile, the disaffected—each with the proper 
argument or measure, but always with a candid and concilia- 
tory intelligence of their position, and to develop the while 
to their fullest all means available for the greater efficacy of 
the Church’s work among the masses. Hence the ‘ Bishop of 
London’s Fund,’ with its great scheme of church extension ; 
the multiplication of hours and opportunities of public wor- 
ship ; the opening of the naves of St. Paul’s and Westminster 
for evening and other services ; the sanctioning of addresses 
in theatres and halls ; his own preaching in the open streets ; 
all the measures adopted, first by himself and after his ex- 
ample by hundreds of earnest clergymen in London and else- 
where, to popularise the Church, and bring her into closer 
sympathy and contact with the people. Hence, also, his re- 
luctance to meddle with the Ritualistic practices of such men 
as Mr. Lowder and Mr. Mackonochie—men he found doing a 
noble work among the poor in East London—for which the 
ultra-Protestants so angrily blamed him. He did not like their 
Ritualism, but he shrank from interfering with their active 
devotion to the duty of carrying the ministries of the Church 
to the ignorant, the needy, and the outcast. Ritualistic con- 
troversies had already begun under the rule of his prede- 
cessor, and these volumes testify to the wisdom, tact, and 
forbearance with which he dealt with the many which arose 
during his own episcopate. The several cases are narrated, 
perhaps, with too ample fulness ; but no doubt the details will 
be interesting to the future student of Anglican Church history. 
What must strike every reader is the bishop’s infinite patience, 
is his desire to be at once just in the application of the law and 
as indulgent as possible to those who set it at defiance. And 
this is all the more remarkable because his own sympathies 
were entirely alien from the whole scheme of doctrine which 
lay under the advanced ritual, and from its cognate practices, 
especially that of auricular confession. Questions of vestments, 
of lights, of attitudes, were to him vexatiously paltry. ‘ Keep 
me,’ he says in his diary, after he had been badgered with 
these for years—‘ keep me from the petty cares of party war- 
fare. Darken not my last years with these frivolous and bitter 
disputes which rend the Church. They have ever been en- 
deavouring to mar spiritual life.’ And yet no harsh nor hasty 
word escaped his lip or pen in dealing with the most unrea- 
sonable of those disturbing the Church’s peace. There was 
a good deal of unreasonableness, of which he had experience 
both as bishop and archbishop. The Rev. C. J. Ridsdale in- 
sisted on wearing vestments and on setting up a crucifix, which 
had been pronounced illegal. After prolonged correspondence 
he admits that his bishop is possessed of a ‘dispensing power’ 
which can absolve him from the conscientious obligation he 
feels to wear the vestments and set up the crucifix. With per- 
fect gravity his diocesan replies : ‘I am quite ready to satisfy 
your conscience, and do hereby grant you a complete dispen 
sation from the obligation under which you believe yourself to 
lie” Tait’s dry Scots humour never deserted him; and the 
Ritualistic discussions didJnot fail to gratifyit. After a confer- 
ence with some ‘ High Church memorialists’ he writes : ‘The 
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speaking was very moderate, except on the part of ——, who 
was disposed to die on the floor of the room rather than submit 
to something which he could not quite explain.’ Again, when 
a tremendous uproar was raised over the fact that a piece of 
consecrated bread had been taken into court as a ‘ produc- 
tion’ in a case, and was actually kept in the Registry, Tait, 
then archbishop, had application for its restoration made, and, 
on its being granted and the wafer handed over, put a stop to 
all further excitement by stating that he had ‘ reverently con- 
sumed it.’ When it was proposed to alter the rubric com- 
manding the recitation of the Athanasian Creed, Canon Liddon 
wrote to the Archbishop announcing that if it were meddled 
with he should ‘ feel bound in conscience to resign his prefer- 
ments and to retire from the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ When he supported the Burials Bill he was inundated 
with letters telling him that the writers would resist by force 
(one rector specified ‘with pitchforks’) any attempt to take 
advantage of the Act in their parishes, and upbraiding him 
with joining with her enemies in the destruction of the Church; 
but no note, no touch, of anger ever comes in reply from the 
unruffled Primate. 

The same tolerant, far-seeing, judicious principles marked 
his administration, alike at Fulham and when he was raised 
to the supreme seat of ecclesiastical authority. We should 
be inclined to say that throughout his entire episcopate he 
committed only two mistakes : the one, his joining in the gene- 
ral episcopal condemnation of the Essays and Reviews—a step 
bitterly resented by Dr. Temple, as a painful correspondence 
shows ; the other, his introduction of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act—which, though well intended, has not worked well, 
and could hardly have been expected to do so by any one 
who considered the possibilities of mischief involved in the 
power it accorded to the ‘aggrieved parishioner’ on the one 
hand and to the bishop on the other. Full justice is done 
in this memoir to the statesmanlike part taken by the Arch- 
bishop in the progress of the Irish Disestablishment measure ; 
in all the weary cases which fell to be decided by the Privy 
Council ; in the two great Congresses of the Anglican Com- 
munion at Lambeth ; in the Colenso controversy and the pro- 
longed dispute over the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of 
Capetown. This last question is narrated at a length most 
tedious to the general reader. It is almost the only point at 
which the interest of the story of a singularly interesting life 
is not sustained. But save for this we have nothing but com- 
mendation for the work. The authors have kept themselves 
carefully out of view, and have told their tale with sympathy 
and skill. The revelations of the good and great Primate’s 
inner history in his letters and diary are never allowed to pass 
beyond the veil of decent reserve, and they are of such a 
nature as to deepen and enhance our impression of the pure 
and lofty character of the man. From first to last one feels 
that the days of his life, so chequered, so eventful, so abound- 
ing in noble issues, are in their inmost continuity ‘ bound each 
to each by natural piety.’ The end came peacefully, after an 
episcopate of twenty-six conspicuous and busy years. He was 
twelve years Bishop of London, and fourteen years—from 1868 
to 1882—Archbishop of Canterbury. His last act was to raise 
himself in bed to try to write some farewell words to the Queen, 
from whom a message had arrived : ‘A last memorial of twenty- 
six years of devoted service; with earnest love and affectionate 
blessing on the Queen and her family.—A. C. Cantuar.’ ‘At 
seven o'clock on Advent Sunday morning his breath came 
slowly and more slowly, then ceased, and he was at rest. It 
was on Advent Sunday four years before that his wedded life 
of five-and-thirty years had ended.’ 

One word of adverse criticism : the index is probably the 
most imperfect ever appended to a carefully written memoir. 


DULNESS ON GENIUS 


Some French and Spanish Men of Genius. By JOSEPH 
FORSTER. London: Ellis. 

Mr. Nisbet has been seeking to establish the connection be- 
tween genius and insanity. Mr. Forster, who quotes the epi- 
gram of Beaumarchais, that ‘an author is a darer,’ does his 
best to reveal how near genius is allied to imbecility. That 
is to say, he lays down the law that ‘a man may be judged by 
his peers,’ and proceeds to dissect in three hundred pages or 
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so the works and acts of fifteen victims ‘whose memories are 
in some danger of being carried away by the deluge of new 
books.’ Now, if Mr. Forster be the ‘peer’ of Marivaux (say) 
or of Voltaire, then are Marivaux and Voltaire inconclusive 
gabblers; and if Calderon or Béranger be ‘peers’ of Mr. 
Forster, it must follow that style and thought both count 
for nothing. But a preferable explanation of the relations 
between ‘genius’ and its showman—(Mr. Forster is fond of 
saying ‘let me introduce’)—is furnished by the showman him- 
self. ‘Nearly every one, he observes, ‘must have noticed 
the ease and freedom with which a very shallow person will 
criticise and decide trenchantly on the ability and character of 
a deep and wise man.’ Now Mr. Forster is a very shallow per- 
son ; his moralities and moral standards have the same ease 
and freedom as his grammar boasts ; and his ‘decisions’ are 
so ‘trenchant’ that those who venture to dissent must know 
themselves for aristocrats or Chadbands, Stigginses or kings 
and princes of the earth, canting humbugs, liars, long-eared 
asses, echoes, echoes of echoes, coarse, callous, gilded butter- 
flies, brutally selfish, or ‘ disinterested scribes who write for the 
Pharisees of to-day.’ 

Mr. Forster, when his writing happens to be intelligible— 
and that is not too often—holds to the Ouidaesque belief in 
the right of ‘genius’ to be immoral: to behave, in fact, like 
a common cad without being told of it. He is rigid for the 
well-born and the virtuous—(to vary his nomenclature, since 
‘Pecksniff’ and ‘bigot’ grow tedious at the hundredth time 
of reading)—yet always he can furbish you up an excuse for 
erring ‘deep and wise’ men. Their prerogative is to defy 
prerogative, and with it all manner of law. In the essay on 
Voltaire there is a sketch of the court of King Louis. This 
lubricous monarch was a selfish voluptuary, delighting in mis- 
tresses, bawds, and orgies; Dubois was a satyr ; the ecclesias- 
tics were unanimously vicious—the addés lying and canting, the 
bishops sharing and blessing the infernal revels ; the court was 
a vile, sensual sty, an abominable picture of dissipation, full of 
loathsome vice, infernal turpitude, devilish ingenuity, atrocious 
things and infinite corruption. We can understand how Mr. 
Forster, like some pious but rather ignorant people, should be- 
lieve all this of a society whose immorality is more easily exag- 
gerated than described. But why is Beaumarchais described 
but once as ‘our shady hero’—and that in an attempt at humour 
only ? Why does Diderot, too, artist and blackguard as he was, 
strut it here as ‘a sinner after the manner of Burns and other 
too genial geniuses’? Mirabeau’s father is reproved for an ‘im- 
proper connection ’; but nothing comes—from good Mr. Forster 
—to Mirabeau himself on account of Sophie Monnier and cer- 
tain other women. There is a reason for these aberrations of 
judgment: as becomes an abandoned Ruskinite, Mr. Forster 
frets if an author’s life be not spotless and pure ; and rather 
than admit one of his idols to be vicious he deftly translates 
his views (it appears to us) into terms of mere holiness. Yet 
on the admission that vice is to any degree pardonable in a 
‘large-hearted’ man, he ought to have excused Charles I1., at 
whom he sneers ; for Charles’s virtue, like Béranger’s, could 
not abide the company of a petticoat. There is another side to 
Mr. Forster’s habit of fitting fact to theory. To him all kings 
are monsters of evil ; like the eminent Dr. Parker he is ready 
to ‘thank God that thrones are all squeezed into one little 
continent,’ which is just what they are not. He carries his 
contempt for principalities to the extent of admiring General 
Bonaparte, and at the same time calling Napoleon I. ‘only 
an Emperor,’ a ‘ Corsican brigand,’ and ‘an unprincipled ad- 
venturer. The Little Corporal assumed these characters, one 
takes it, with the purple. What makes Mr. Forster’s indefen- 
sible effort to purge ‘genius’ of reproach the more ridiculous 
is the ‘canting strain’ he affects in pointing the contrast be- 
tween high-seated criminality and the lowly virtues of people 
who write. He howls at bigots and at Tartuffes, at priests 
and at spiritual wickedness in high places; but hysterics of 
this sort no more affect the mind than the shadow of a cloud 
stains the water it passes over. And he, too, has a touch of the 
purest Pecksniff. He ‘must admit’ that Béranger’s lips were 
sensual: as if that had aught to make with Béranger’s work. 
He remarks [that ‘Spain in Calderon’s time was not distin- 
guished by lofty morality.’ He ‘does not defend’ the plot of 
Facques le Fataliste—as an ethical example ; for, despite some 
gibbering about style, he does not know anything about art, 
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nor, to be just, does he often pretend to. His reflections on 
Zola must have been originally Miss Pinkerton’s, and were 
possibly conveyed to him by ‘ Lady Crawley’ in her austere 
age. He is less frank than Miss Dowie on fleas : indeed, when 
he writes of these volatile excuses for copy, he uses double 
notes of exclamation, and giggles in print. 

Of twenty-six pages on Voltaire, four lines are devoted to the 
plays and contes. To say that ‘ Marivaux was French of the 
French, and could not rise to the simple grandeur of Homer’ 
sounds as learned and means as little as the Latin of Marryat’s 
Melchior. The wit and pathos of Musset, one learns at page 28, 
were keener and deeper than Marivaux was keen and deep—a 
neat comparison. There was no baritone quality in Rousseau’s 
literary voice: his Confessions rank with Wilhelm Meister and 
with that alone—take it howjyou please. Béranger’s first names 
were Peter John: apostolic names appropriate to a poet who 
had a distinct message to deliver. A fool never has a sense 
of humour. Béranger wrote on the Deluge; but no one could 
shine in the Deluge: it would be too damp. Mirabeau’s father 
was a voluminous, not a luminous, writer. Gabriel himself 
had a very strong jaw. He smote the Philistines, indeed, but 
never with the jaw-bone of an ass. ‘It is suggested,’ as counsel 
were so fond of saying in the ‘ baccarat case,’ that Samson 
did not use his own jaw to smite with. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was a delicate lily: Hugo a mighty oak. Zola’s best novel— 
Mr. Forster has read some four or five, not including /’Addé 
Mouret nor 1’ Attague du Moulin—is of weird, lurid, diabolic 
force. (What is the exact definition of lurid force?)  Cer- 
vantes died at Madrid in 1616. It is perhaps interesting to 
reflect that he was a contemporary of Shakespeare. Donna 
Mencia—in Calderon’s Physician—‘ rises to the occasion and 
does justice to her chaste reserve in the following language: 

‘* It was a mountain of snow conquered by the flowers, 
Squadrons armed by time.”’’ 


Mr. Forster has another book in the press. 


FICTION 


Put far from thee, gentle reader, the thought that in A Group 
of Noble Dames (London : Osgood) are to be found portrayed 
bright examples of British matronhood or winsome damsels 
of high character and lowly life. This is no gift-book for the 
Friendly Girl, nor yet one likely to commend itself to the 
staider experience of the mothers’ meeting. The nobility of 
Mr. Hardy’s dames is according to the flesh. Coronets and 
Norman blood abound rather than kind words or simple faith, 
and their ladyships live and love and sin after the manner of 
their kind. They were of robuster build in those early days 
before baccarat had become famous or Lady Chief-Justices 
taken to sitting on the bench, and their deeds were healthy and 
vigorous even when most improper. The antiquarian gentle- 
men who narrate these buried scandals of—with one exception 
—a bypast age are ten in number but one in soul : being made 
each of them after the similitude of Mr. Thomas Hardy, even 
unto the exquisite quaintness of his English and the delicate 
dryness of his wit. And the same likeness prevails also among 
the fair ones whose characters the Rural Dean, the Crimson 
Maltster, the Man of Family, and all the rest, set themselves 
to take away ; so that at the end of the volume one forgets 
whether it was the First Countess of Wessex, or the Lady 
Icenway, or Barbara of the House of Grebe, that committed 
a particular indiscretion. But that is a small and carping criti- 
cism, and is beggared of all justification if you read the stories 
not all in one evening, as you are tempted to do, but one a day, 
as Scheherazade told hers. Mr. Hardy has dealt with matters 
that most modern English novelists avoid, and he has dealt with 
them so successfully that none can cast a stone at him. There 
are a lightness of touch and a daintiness of handling that reveal 
a new departure in English letters. The noble dames are, many 
of them, frail, but all are women. ‘ Like wealthy men who care 
not how they give,’ Mr. Hardy has been prodigal of good 
things. Here are the plots of half a score of good novels ; but 
whether because short stories are somewhat in the mode, or 
simply because (as is far more probable) Mr. Hardy is an 
excellent artist, you cannot regret the loss of the good novels. 

Mr. Henry Murray has told an excellent plain tale in 4A De- 
puty Providence (London : Chapman) ; and he has been wise 
enough to confine it to the limits of a single volume. Mr. 
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Barstow, a self-made gentleman of ample fortune, is bent upon 
marrying his son to Miss Nelly Fetherston, the daughter of a 
neighbouring proprietor who is heavily in Mr. Barstow’s debt, 
and who is unhappily addicted to brandy. That Mr. Barstow 
should desire the daughter of a needy and a seedy old drunkard 
as a match for his son seems strange; but the shrewd old 
gentleman knows (what no one else does) that there is coal 
on Mr. Fetherston’s estate ; so that he is really seeking for his 
heir the potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. 
How Mr. Barstow’s schemes are thwarted by the firmness and 
determination of Nelly and Jack, together with their strange 
experiences in London, and the final success of the shrewd old 
gentleman’s providential designs at the very moment when 
they seem completely frustrated, we shall leave our readers to 
discover for themselves. The thing is written in a straightfor- 
ward and unaffected style ; the characters are indicated with 
firmness and precision ; and there is no vagueness or irrele- 
vancy. Mr. Murray, to be brief, has been fortunate in having 
been able both to place a clear and vivid conception of his 
personages and situations before his own mind and to convey 
that conception with no inconsiderable share of skill and vigour 
to the minds of others. 

Whatever Zerry (London: Osgood) have or have not, it 
shows some sort of originality. But the powers of expression 
and execution are not equal to the demands of the material. It 
reads as though Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott were often not 
quite sure what effect she wished to produce ; as though every 
now and then a thread escaped and baffled her ; and, more 
especially, as though she were not quite sure which element in 
the development of her Jerry she considered the most impor- 
tant. The result is that, while the thing is unequal exceedingly, 
there are signs of not a little thought and of a somewhat un- 
common outlook on the sadness and mystery of life. It is 
sombre and rather broken-winged ; the ‘grey note’ is every- 
where ; but there is very little sentimental or pathetic twaddle. 
The spelling is dreadfully American ; the style is undecided ; 
an unnecessary vagueness hangs about the fortunes and the 
personality of everybody in the story. Yet is there a something 
unconventional which, in spite of poor method and want Of art 
and ensemd/e, makes you go through with it. And then, Eng- 
lish readers at least may find interest in a story of life in the 
Wild West told with a certain conscientiousness. 

Not wholly objectionable, howbeit a trifle ancient and fish- 
like, is the trick whereby an important character believed to be 
dead is restored to England, home, and beauty just before the 
end of your third volume. Nor ifan author choose to make as 
many as two to disappear for a season is the patient reader of 
necessity enraged. But when your hero turns out somebody 
quite different from the person he is supposed to be ; when, 
moreover, he is given out as dead and is wept over for a season ; 
when, further, his mother, who in the belief of all her relatives 
died twenty years before his story opens, is discovered in his 
aunt’s companion, whom he has known all his life ; and when, 
in addition, his father turns up in two different characters with 
a shadowy first wife—originally supposed to have died before 
his second marriage, next on very slight authority believed to 
be alive, and finally comfortably and authoritatively killed off 
early enough to save him from bigamy, his wife (No. 2) from 
dishonour, and his son from a nameless grave—well, then, cre- 
dulity is something strained. There is, however, all the matter 
for an exciting tale in 7he Risen Dead(London : Blackett), and 
Miss Florence Marryat has not lost her opportunity. Death, it 
is true, is treated with scant respect, and is made to come and 
go and dance to her piping in a way that is somewhat astonish- 
ing ; but why not, if an idle hour be fleeted thereby ? 

Mr. Harland’s Mea Cu/pa (London : Heinemann) is of more 
than common interest. It is not quite a success, but it is in- 
telligent work not without signs of something like power. 
Compelled by poverty, persistent wooing, paternal authority, 
and the absence of Another, the heroine marries the wrong 
man. She is miserable; her husband is a brute, and beats her; 
Another turns up, and kills that husband in a duel ; and then 
the psychological problem is put before you. He has slain a 
man to his hurt, and he will have nothing to say to the widow. 
The brand of Cain is upon him; he accepts the curse, but he 
declines to live, and like Marie Bashkirtseff, almost in her 
words, the heroine tells you in her last sentence that ‘these 
pages’ will only be published if she dies soon. It is not a 
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pleasant story, and the theme is hardly ‘fat’ enough for three 
whole volumes. 

Pleasantly exciting is Bell Barry (London: Chatto), by 
Richard Ashe King, with a hero falsely accused of the murder 
of his wife. The jury disagrees, and he goes to Ireland under 
another name and falls in love with a teetotal lecturer’s daugh- 
ter. They chance to be of a party which goes on board an 
Anchor liner at Queenstown, and for somewhat insufficient 
reasons they fail to get off by the tug and are carried to New 
York. j It is an embarrassing situation, and the supposed mur- 
derer, in whose innocence but few believe, is recognised. How- 
ever, all ends happily. The teetotal Dublin Protestant is a 
character not without humour, and the sombre situation is 
lightened by sundry scenes of Irish life below stairs. On the 
whole, a book to read. That excellent story, Zhe Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard, Member of the Institute (London : Osgood) 
is done into excellent English by Lafcadio Hearn, and should 
be read by everybody who does not know the original and M. 
Anatole France. It is as fit for a maiden as fora cynical old 
bachelor, and it is hard to say which will enjoy it more. It is 
a trifle, but life is the brighter for ‘such’ (as Mr. Lang declines 
to say). 

The novelist with a mission is generally a bore ; and the Mr. 
Hugh MacColl of Ednor Whitlock (London: Chatto) is certainly 
no exception to the rule. With much that is estimable, his book 
is in fact a kind of defence of theism as opposed to atheism. 
The arguments are ingenious, and some plausible fallacies are 
exposed in a manner at once clear and convincing ; but as a 
novel it is not a success. The style is heavy and pedantic, and 
the idea you gather is that the plot is merely a peg for theologi- 
cal views. Again, there is an incompleteness which leaves you 
dissatisfied. Proof of the truth of Christianity as a necessary 
result of the arguments adduced in favour of theism is pro- 
mised, but is never given ; so that Mr. MacColl takes his hero 
but half-way to the goal, and there incontinently lets him drop. 


OLD AND NEW 


London City: Its History, Streets, Traffic, Buildings, People 
(London: Leadenhall Press), written by W. J. Loftie, illus- 
trated by W. Luker, jun., is a good deal more than a pleasant 
picture-book. Mr. Loftie ranks with Mr. Wheatly (at least !) 
as an authority on London. Here he gives us in a brief, 
plain, and readable way the result of years of research. He is 
remorselessly critical, and makes sad havoc of many a quaint 
old myth. ‘Julius Czsar’s ill-erected Tower,’ King Lud (hence 
Ludgate !), King Belin (hence Billingsgate !), and many more, 
you note it with regret, must go by the board. In return you 
have various riddles apparently insoluble solved in a most satis- 
factory manner. What could be more inexplicable (e.g.) at 
first sight than the names of the City churches? It turns out 
that they are really place-names ‘tacked on to the names, of 
the saints to whom the churches are dedicated.’ Thus: St. 
Mary Somerset =St. Mary’s at Somershithe ; the last word in 
St. Mary Abchurch is a corruption of Up-church, and so ob- 
viously relates to its situation ; St. Mary Colechurch is a refer- 
ence to a part of the market near, where coal or charcoal was 
sold; andsoon. The only thing to be said against Mr. Loftie 
is that he has not much descriptive power. Everything is 
careful and accurate ; but the London of Chaucer, or again the 
London of Shakespeare, does not live for us in his pages with 
any glint of the old mediaval beauty, the old Elizabethan 
splendour. Still, one must not expect too much. The illus- 
trations are very neatly done, their most noteworthy quality 
being that both in conception and execution they are admirably 
fitted to convey a faithful picture of the city as itis. A man 
who had never seen London would know very well what it is 
like simply by turning over the pages of this volume. 

Bacteria and their Products (London: Scott), by German 
Sims Woodhead, M.D., Edinburgh, is an instalment of ‘ The 
Contemporary Science Series.’ Teufelsdréckh supposed that 
Satan's Invisible World Displayed was a valuable descrip- 
tive history of the British newspaper press; the descrip- 
tion of Bacteria and their Products is a sort of Disease’s In- 
visible World Displayed, and for nervous folk it is somewhat 
uncanny reading ; for Dr. Sims Woodhead is a master of his 
subject, and tells of the dangers, virulence, and poisonous 
character of bacteria in language both pleasant and plain. 
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Present as they are in fermentation, which is the key to the 
position, bacteria are being discovered in—and by some are 
supposed to be the causes of—many diseases : cholera, typhoid, 
tuberculous leprosy, glanders, anthrax, tetanus, diphtheria, and 
hydrophobia—a gruesome catalogue. It comforts little to be 
told by Eisenberg that in his third edition the number of 
varieties of bacteria he had to describe was practically twice as 
great as in the second edition. They seem to be present every- 
where, multiply with great rapidity, are very hard to kill, and 
easily recover when you think you have slain them. Indeed, 
a course of reading about bacteria and their products will tend 
to deepen our wonder how any poor mortals ever escape. The 
one gleam of hope is that, when bacteria get too numerous 
anywhere, they poison each other, and being of different breeds 
they at times bite and devour {themselves : whence some are 
called phagceytes. To laymen with a love of such subjects the 
chapters on tetanus and hydrophobia will probably be most in- 
teresting. The bacterium of tetanus seems to lurk in certain 
soils : Bath has it, and Manchester not. Certain savage tribes 
know all about this lurking enemy, and use it to poison their 
arrow- or spear-heads so satisfactorily that their enemies die 
in convulsions after a small scratch ; and yet they do not ap- 
pear to have owned microscopes. 

Wisdom is justified of her children, and so one cannot say 
that the sixteen years’ continuous labour which the learned 
Herr Alfred Holder had devoted to his A/t-Celtischer Sprach- 
schatz (Leipzig: Teubner), of which the first part is now pub- 
lished, has been otherwise than well employed. The words 
have been dug out of inscriptions, coins, itineraries, glossaries, 
and so forth: the most being proper names. Some of the 
entries—¢.g. that under Arverni defined as Volksname in 
Auvergne mit Hauptstadt Augustonemetum—extend over five 
or six pages, and are wonders of patient industry. The philo- 
logist will prize the work as the apple of his eye; and as for 
other people—well, it was not written for them. This part 
extends from A to Atep-atu-s, and there are to be eighteen or 
twenty in all. In the list of subscribers are fifty-five from 
the United States (one of them from Chicago), three from 
Scotland, one from Ireland, seven from St. Petersburg, etc. etc. 
We have also received Zhe County Council Year-Book (Lon- 
don: 163 Queen Victoria Street), which is a valuable addition 
to the ‘annuals’; PAlifs Handy-Volume Atlas of London 
(London: Philip), that deserves its title, which is the highest 
praise it can possibly receive ; a new edition, being the second, 
of Old and Middle English (London: Macmillan) by T. L. 
Kington Oliphant ; a new edition, being the third, of Four 
Years in Parliament with Hard Labour (London: Cassell), 
by C. W. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P.; a new edition, being the 
eleventh, of A Book About Roses (London: Arnold), by Dean 
Hole ; cheap editions of Zhyrza (London: Smith, Elder), by 
George Gissing ; of John Jnglesant (London: Macmillan), by 
J. H. Shorthouse; and of Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake 
(London: Macmillan); and a pamphlet on Zechnical Instruc- 
tion in Agriculture (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by Colonel Innes 
of Learney. 
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PEEL. By Herpert Cowe ct. 











WILLIAM BLACKWoop AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


9 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
(No. 381) 

For JULY, Price Is., contains 
. A PRINCE OF MOROCCO. By GEorGE FLEMING. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By L. J. Jennincs, M.P. 
THE STORY OF A FALSE PROPHET. 
MIRABEAU. 
CHALFONT ST. GILES. 
BAKSHEESH. By ArtHuR GAYE. 
THE BLESSED OPAL. By Horace HurtcuHinson. aes 
. SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By 
Mrs. WILLIAMS. 
THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JULY, price 6d. net, contains 

1. ON THE WANE: A SENTIMENTAL CORRESPONDENCE. Mrs. 
W. K. CiirForp. 

FAWSLEY PARK. Lapy KniGuT ey. Illustrated by R. CATTERSON-SMITH. 

COOKHAM AND ROUND ABOUT IT. Roperick MACKENZIE. Illus- 
trated by H. R. BLOoMERr. 

. MY UNCLE’'S STORY. Lapy West. 

. A JULY DAY ON DARTMOOR. R.H. McCarrny. Illustrated by JouNn 
Cas. 

A THOUSAND GAMES AT MONTE CARLO. W. Duppa-Crotcu. 

. NYMEGEN. ReEciInaLp Biomrigcp. Illustrated by the Writer. 

- THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. F. Marion Crawrorp. Illustrated by 

W. J. Hennessy. Etc. Etc. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
PART VII.—NEW SERIES. 
ConTENTS for JULY 1891. 

LINES WRITTEN BY DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. With a Note by E. H. 
COLERIDGE. 

LILIAN AND LILI, Chaps. XIV., XV. By the Author of ‘The Atelier 
du Lys.’ 

AN EVENING PSALM. By BLANCHE ORaM. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

WORK AND WORKERS. IV. Women's Work amongst the Poor. By 
Sopuia LONSDALE. 

THAT STICK. Chaps. XXIII. to XXVI._ By C. M. Yonce. 

FIDELIS. By Evste KENDALL. 

SWARMS OF SUNS. By J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S. 

NUMBER 8. A Family Chronicle. By G. Burt. 

PROFESSOR POSITIVE'S COMMENTARY. By W. Positive. _ 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCLXXXVII.—End of 
the Regency. 

TWILIGHT. Chap. I. oy HELEN SHIPTON. 

FINGER POSTS IN FAERY LAND. By Curistapgt R. CoLeRIDGE. 

THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 


LONDON: A, D. INNES & CO. (late WALTER SMITH & INNES), 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 





Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 3os. net. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL TAIT, Archbishop. of 


Canterbury. By RANDALL THomas Davipson, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and 
WiLL1AM Benuam, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 


_TIMES.—‘The book is valuable and interesting, because for the first time it 
gives us a clear and authoritative account of the manner in which Tait impressed his 
own character upon the Church history of his time. How strong he was, and with 
what effect he worked as a moderating force between clamouring and violent ex- 
tremes, will now be fully understood for the first time.’ 

STANDARD.—' Bishop Davidson and Canon Benham have not omitted any 
subject of importance, and have given to each an adequate treatment. The biography 
is one which must be read by everybody who wishes to understand the history of a 
most important period.’ 

_ SL. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—‘It is an admirable biography in many ways, and 
it contains some very important contributions to the political history of our time. 
Every man who appreciates the vast and legitimate influence which the Church of 
kngland exercises over the thought and the polity of our time will read it carefully.’ 


Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
4 T d > “S F 
LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDs. Edited by Sipney Corvin. 

»*,* The object of the present volume is to supply the want of a separate and con- 
venient edition of the letters of Keats to his family and friends. In it the true text 
of the American and miscellaneous letters is for the first time given consecutiz ely 
and in proper order. Mr. Colvin has in all cases given in full the verse and other 
quotations which occur in the correspondence, but he has deliberately omitted the 
poet's love tetters to Fanny Brawne, not feeling it right that they should find a 
place in what he hopes may become the standard edition of the correspondence. 

DAILY NEWS.—' All friends of literature will thank Mr. Sidney Colvin for his 
new and excellent edition of Keats's Letters. The book is exactly the size and shape 
which a friendly book should be—one that can be carried in the pocket. Keats's 
Letters are,in many ways, perhaps, the most remarkable in English. He was the 
essential poet, so to speak, a boy in years, and in genius more near akin to Shake- 
speare, or rather to one aspect of the genius of Shakespeare, than any other great 
English writer. We may almost imagine that Shakespeare might have written such 
letters as the best of Keats’s. Never was a poet so naturally inspired, nor one who 
told so freely his inspiration.’ 


Just Published, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES OF THE GODS IN 
GREECE AT CERTAIN SANCTUARIES RECENTLY EXCAVATED. 
3eing Eight Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. By Lovis Dvsr, 
B.A. Oxon., late Assistant Professor in Harvard University. 
NEW NOVEL BYgF. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Now Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. globe 8vo, 12s. 


KHALED: A TALE OF ARABIA. 


By F. Marion CRAwForp. 


ANTI-JACOBIN.—‘ Mr. Crawford has written some stories more powerful, 
but none more attractive than this.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—'‘The story is worked out with great subtlety and 
considerable literary finish; the last scene of all is an admirable example of Mr. 
Crawford's graphic art.’ 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF A CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MR. SHORTHOUSE’S NOVELS. 


Just Published, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo,‘cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN INGLESANT: A’ Romance. 


By J. H. SHortHovuse, Author of ‘Sir Percival,’ ‘The Countess Eve,’ etc. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND- 
SIXPENNY SERIJES. 
Just Published, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LATER LEAVES. Being the Further 
Reminiscences of Montacu WILLIAMs, Q.C. 
STANDAR D.—‘ It is readable and interesting throughout.’ 
TIMES.—‘ Full of the interest which belongs to direct personal experience.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—' Distinctly a book to be read.’ 
YORKSHIRE POST.—‘The anecdotes are good, the sketches of character 
just, and his comments those of a shrewd, candid, but impartial man of the world.’ 


DUBLIN EVENING MAIL.—‘ Mr. Williams's first volume was entertaining, 
but we think that the book before us is better.’ 


Just Published, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By 


D. CuristTiE Murray and Henry HERMAN. 


SCOTSMAN.—'‘ It is brilliantly written, and full of the worldly and unworldly 
kinds of wisdom—a book that has only to be read to be enjoyed.’ 
TIMES.—‘ The story is ingenious, amusing, and brightly written.’ 


POPULAR NOVELS BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
AUNT RACHEL SCHWARTZ. 
JOHN VALE'S GUARDIAN. THE WEAKER VESSEL. 


Just Published, globe 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE ART OF 


POETRY. A Lecture by A. O. Prickarp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. 





18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


POEMS BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Including the ‘SAINTS’ TRAGEDY.’ 

a", In view of the interest raised in the story of St. Elisabeth by the discussion 
on Mr. Calderon's picture, Messrs. Macmillan and Co. wish to draw atttention to 
Charles Kimgsiay's well-known dramatisation of the story of St. Elisabeth in the 
SAINTS’ TRAGEDY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just Published, sicisiadiaaaca 8vo, price ros. 6d. 


RICHARD REDGRAVE, C.B., R.A. Memoir compiled 
from his Diary. By F. M. RepGrave. With Portrait and Three Illustrations. 
‘It would be difficult to meet anywhere with so many good stories and interesting 
reminiscences of celebrities as are comprised in the 400 pages of this volume. Across 
the scene are constantly flitting such men as Constable, Turner, Landseer, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Granville, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, Robert Lowe, 
Mulready, C. R. Leslie, Dickens, Disraeli, the Duke of Wellington, and hosts of 
others as celebrated.’—Daztly Telegraph. 





Now Ready, price 6s. 


TEACHING IN THREE CONTINENTS. Personal 
Notes on the Educational Systems of the World. By W. Catton Grassy. 


Third Edition ew Rende.i price 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 


FOUR YEARS IN PARLIAMENT WITH HARD 
LABOUR. ByC. W. Rapc.irre Cooke, M.P. 

“1Vhat Mr. GLADSTONE says:—‘ My only complaint is, that once opened it is 

difficult to close the volume. It is a happy gift to tread contested ground in a spirit 

which raises no ill blood ; and, written as of course it is from your point of view, I 

recognise in itan enviable union of fancy, humour, and good sense.’—THE RIGHT 

Hon. W. E. GLapsTone. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For JULY, Now Ready, price 1s., contains :— 
‘ROMANCE WITHOUT WORDS.’ Painted by WILLIAM 
™.THORNE. Etched by James Dobie. Frontispiece. 

THE PORTRAITS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. By F.G. Kirton. With Nine Illustrations. 

CONCERNING SOME ‘PUNCH’ ARTISTS. By W. S. 
Hunt. Witha Note by the Epiror. 

THE MADDOCKS COLLECTION AT BRADFORD. 
By BuTLer Woop. With Six Illustrations. 

HOKUSAI: A STUDY. (Postscript.) By S. Bina. 

‘ROMANCE WITHOUT WORDS.’ Note on the Frontispiece. 

THE ARTISTIC ASPECTS OF FIGURE PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. By P. H. Emerson. With Six Illustrations. 

THE METAL ORNAMENT OF BOUND BOOKS. By 
Miss S. T. Pripgzaux. With Seven Illustrations. 
HENRY STORMOUTH LEIFCHILD. 

With Four Illustrations from his Works. 
THE CHRONICLE OF ART: ART IN JUNE. 


By J. SPARKES. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Unrivalled Six-Tnch Terres- 


trial Globe. showing th= Latest Discoveries, etc. A Marvel of Excellence 
and Cheapness. In Pasteboard Box, price 5s 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s New Edition of Imperial 
School Wall Map of Scotland. An entirely New Map, constructed 
from the Ordn _ e Survey, and showing the New County Boundaries for the 
first time in a sch ool map. Price, Full-Coloured (with Handbook), on cloth, 

rollers and varnishe 

W. & A. K. Toumeben® s New Edition of Imperial 
nme] Wall Map of Africa, giving the very Latest Discoveries and 
Political Boundaries. Price, Full-Coloured (with Handbook), on cloth, 

meg varnished, £1, 1s. 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s New Edition of Large School 
Wall Map of Australis. This is an entirely New Map, constructed 
from the latest Authorities; the Coast Line and Rivers are coloured blue, and 
the Hills brown. To prevent overcrowding of names, only places of import- 
ance are given. Price, Full-Coloured (with Handbook), on cloth and rollers, 
varnished, 12s. 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s Large School Wall Map of 

Africa. New Edition. Showing New Boundaries according to the Anglo- 
German Agreement, Stanley’ s Latest Discoveries, etc. On cloth, rollers and 





varnished, with Handbook, price 12s. 
W. & A. K. Johnston’ s Half-Crown Historical Atlas. 
An entirely New Edition. containing 35 Coloured Maps, 4 of which are new. 


Insets, New Notes, and | New Index. Crown 8vo, full-bound cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

W.&A. K. Johus: on’s New Sixpenny Atlas. ‘ Modern’ 
Series. Containing 53 Full-Coloured Maps, bound in stiff boards, cloth back. 
Adopted by the London School Board. 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Charts of the Metric 
System, ag 1, three sizes, each accompanied by Explanatory Hand- 
book, gratis. » by 50 inches, price 17s. 50 by 42 inches, 12s. 33 by 27 
inches, 6s. AN on cloth, rollers and varnished. The 60 by 50 Edition is 
adopted by the London School Board. 

W. & A. K. Johnston's Hand Chart of the Metric 
System, for Pupils, with Coloured Diagrams one-sixteenth the actual size of 
Weights and Measures, and Explanatory Letterpress on back. Size 174 by 14 
inches. Price 2d. ‘ ; 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s Pictorial Illustrations of 

Trades. Tennowready. Price on cloth, rollers and varnished, 3s. 6d. 

each, or £1, 10s. for the complete set. 

& A. K. Johnston’s Physiological Diagrams for 

Use in Schools. By Greorce Davies. Nine Diagrams. Size, 30 by 23 

inches, on thick paper, eyeletted, and in wrapper, with Key, 6s.; on cloth, 14s. 

& A. K. Johnston’s Diagrams of Colour. By J. 

Howarp, F.C.S. Sheet 1.—Colours and their Combinations. Sheet 2.— 

Spectrum Analysis. Size, 23 by 27 inches each. Price os. per sheet, on cloth 

and rollers. varnished, with Handbook gratis. 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s Pictorial, Astronomical, and 
Geographical Diagrams. An entirely new Wall Chart. Size, 50 by 42 
inches. Full Coloured, on cloth and rollers, varnished, with Handbook, 
price 12s. 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s Movable Alphabets and 

Numerals, for Elementary Schools and Home Teaching. Complete in 
30x, with Wooden Board, price 6s. 

*, Complete Cataiogue of Maps, Atlases, Globes, Wall Illustrations, etc., post 

Sree to any Address. 
W. & A. K. JOHNSTON 
(Estahlished 1825), 
Geographers to the Queen, Educational and General Publishers, 
Edina Works, Easter Road, and 16 South St. Andrew Street, Edinburgh. 
5 White Hart Street, Warwick Lane, London, E.C 
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ITHE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 


Published simultaneously in 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








THe NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 
Wo. ARCHER. 
VERNON BLACKBURN. 
W. B. Yeats. 
H. O. ARNOLD ForsTsr. 
Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. M. Barrig. 
Francis WatTr. 
Dr. RicHarp GARNETT. 
Rupyarp KIPLING. 
S. STEPNIAK. 
T. W. Russet, M.P. 
May KenDALL. 
GraHaM R. Tomson. 
ANDREW LANG. 
James Payn. 
R. L. STEVENSON. 
H. S. C. EveRARD. 
Sir HERBERT MAxwkRLL, M.P, 
Etc. Etc. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Davip Hannay. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

WALTER WHYTE. 

Cosmo MoOnKHOUSE. 

J. MacLaren CosBan. 
Sheriff Campion. 

HuGu HALIBURTON. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. 
Horace HuTCcHINSON. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHBRSON. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

A. C. SwInBuRNE. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. 
THomas MACKAY. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 


which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


Rev. S. A. BARNETT. Sir GrorGce Grey. 
Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. Sir HENRY PARKES. 
SALVINI. DuMAS THE SECOND. 

M. Guy pE MAUPASSANT. Tuomas Harpy. 

Sir HerBerRT S. OAKELEY. ALFRED GILBERT. 

G. J. GoscHEN. F. C. BuRNAND. 

Lorp TENNYSON. } James G. Blaine. 

R. H. Hutren. Lewis CARROLL. 

Joun Burns. | GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
Mr. Fox PRESTON. Sir Joun A. MacpoNnALp. 
CogugLin. M. vE BLowi1Tz. 
Wiciiam Morris. SARDOU. 

Dr. Kocu. The Hon. Cecit Ruopes. 
Justin M‘CartTuy. F. Marion CRAWFORD. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER is onsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. ea 


Friday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 
OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 








Now Ready. Third Edition, 5 5s. 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


By W. E. HENLEY. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Price 5s. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoaAcH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY acai MARCH 1891. 





Place. Nar Marks. 
Third . . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar y (Gazetted 13th Hussars) a. 2e 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glossop (Gazetted sth Dragoon Guards). . 1733 


(Only two sent up.) 
MILITIA LITERARY, APRIL 1891. 


Place. Name. Marks. 
wath . + « «© © « « « Lieut. A.M. Knowles . . . 2. « « « « §86E 
SUCCESSES 180 :— 

Place. Name. Marks. 
*soth . . Infantry—Lieut.C.C. B. Tew . . 1774. Militia Compet. 
**.6th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . . 1705 Militia Compet. 
gist . . Infantry—Mr.G.L. Paget . . . 7365 Sandhurst Compet. 
Sist . . Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs . . . 7281 Sandhurst Compet. 
{ Qualified for Commissions on 
rst. . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter . . . | e-examination at Sand- 
sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin . . . | bond, July 1890 (only two 
sent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. . Militia Literary 


(only one sent up). 
‘ Sandhurst Prelim. 
Lieut. Arthur a B seckett, Antrim Artillery Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestershire Regiment Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all subjects, after nine weeks’ residence only). 

The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :— 

(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 

(6) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 

* Successful first time. 

** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 

in each case. 


*Mr. C. Black 


Terms and references on application to— 
J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JuNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUG H. 
General F. Nepean Situ, 1o Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R. N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C. B. » 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began April 25. 











COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 
Tus is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delig shtful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, ts. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


and 11 FREDERIOK S8T. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d., 


4s. od., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. rd. » 3S. od., 4s. od., or 5s. od. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. oe Peso post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. ad. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and P atterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E.M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 











hotel and hydropathic 


Ennouncements. 


POLL PPP PLDI LD LID DLL DDL LLL LIL LIL LD LL LDL DDD DD DO 


| LONDON. 
Hotel Windsor, 


VicToRIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’Hote at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inc lusive Terms, from 12s. per day. 
J. R. CLEAVE & CO., Proprietors. 


“TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


ll EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room}; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


“LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


~PorTLAND Prace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


GRAND CANARY. 
Hotel Santa Catalina. 


Facing the sea, beautiful gardens, every modern improvement, Now O; pen, under 
new management. Sanitary arr: angements perfect. Resident English physician 
and nurse. English Ch urch service 

Address—Canary Islands Co., L td. , 1 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 


THE NEW TABLE DECORATION 


‘“GLOIRE DE DIJON’ ROSE 
FLOWER-~HOLDERS. 


Charming Effect. 

















New Colours. 


JOHN FORD & CO., 


CHINA AND GLASS SHOWROOMS, 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


R:. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 








| InviTEs Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, Frer ich, and Dutch 
| Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, C himing C locks, Mirrors 





and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 





MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S Pi PAPER PATTERNS. 


it SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 





JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 


BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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‘DRINK, PUPPY, DRINK!’ 


A Study from Life. The Water Trough represented ts one of those supplied by the Proprietors of Hudson's Soap to Shopkeepers, with a request 


that tt may be placed on the Pavement during the Summer Months for Thirsty Dogs. 


‘The Luxury of Pure, Sweet Linen.’ The Family Wash of a large or small Household can be quickly done with ease and 
economy by using HUDSON’S EXTRACT OF SOAP. MHudson’s makes Clothes white as snow; sweet as roses; fresh as sea 
breezes. HUDSON’S EXTRACT OF SOAP is a perfect hard-water soap, a cold-water soap, a soft-water soap, a hot-water soap. 
Dirt cannot exist where HUDSON’S SOAP is used for all Domestic Washing, Cleaning, and Scouring. The Sweetest, Healthiest 
Homes are those where HUDSON’S EXTRACT OF SOAP isin daily use. Sold in }-lb. packets,in dozens and half-dozens, for 


family use. 





KEEP PACE WITH DIRT. 


As the world’s knowledge of sanitary needs is augmented, | 


Sanitary the necessity of absolute cleanliness enforces itself with 
Reform. increased power, and gains wider acceptance. Still, 


marked as our advance has been, in this direction, of | 


late years, there yet remains a great deal for the sanitary reformer to 
do before the virtue of cleanliness is adequately recognised. 


If it could only be thoroughly realised by all, as it ought to be, that 
cleanliness is the chief promoter of health, and that health is the 
leading element of happiness, many of the discomforts and evils of 
existence would disappear. 


The President of a recent Sanitary Congress, address- 
The sine ing an assembly of Doctors and savants, insisted upon 
qua non of ‘the cultivation of cleanliness as the sime gud non of a 
ahappy happy life, here and hereafter’; and he declared that, 
life. ‘if by some magic spell England could wake to-morrow 
physically clean, she would wake pure also in spirit, and 

godly in comprehension of goodness.’ 


This spiritual ideal is perhaps beyond the hope of perfect completion, 
but as to the physical aspect of the question, there should be neither 
doubt nor delay in bringing about its attainment. It is within the 
power of every one to compass this, both as regards one’s individual 
self and one’s home surroundings. A pure body is the natural accom- 
paniment of a pure mind, and a pure home is a home made sweet and 
beautiful, into which disease finds it difficult to enter. 


Dirt is the deadliest enemy with which mankind has to 

Mankind’s contend. It yearly slaughters more people than all the 

Deadliest other causes of death put together. It murders; it does 
Enemy. not slay in open battle. 


How then are we to get rid of this evil of evils? 
What power can we call up that will dislodge this monster? Water, 
and plenty of it, is the first requisite, but, unless some potent cleansing 
force is allied with it, the work of abolishing dirt is made arduous and 
difficult. With such an absolutely effective agent as HupDsON’s 
EXTRACT OF Soap, however, dirt disappears as if by magic from 
whatever position it has taken up, and sweetness and purity reign in 
its stead. 


The first of all household requisites, therefore, is HUDSON’s 
EXTRACT OF SOAP, which is a Dry Soap, readily soluble in all waters, 
and possessing cleansing properties that dirt, grease, and impurity 


cannot resist; and, in addition to cleansing, it imparts a delicious . 


freshness to everything to which it is applied. 


| Another important fact in connection with Hupson’s Soap is this :— 
| While really of sterling value, it is so cheap as to be within the means 
of everybody, being sold in packets from a penny upwards. 


| The uses and application of HupDsON’s EXTRACT OF SOAP are not 
| limited to laundry and household cleansing simply; there are more 
delicate uses to which it can be put with perfect safety and success, 
such as the cleaning of silver-ware, statuary, objects of art, antiquity, 
and virtu, choice china, etc., from which it will remove all dirt without 
rubbing or friction, thus greatly reducing the risk of breakage. 


, As a promoter of Domestic Sanitation it is of the highest 

Domestic § value. For cleaning chamber utensils, bedroom carpets, 

Sanitation. goors, and wood-work, nothing can equal it, while it can 

be successfully used as a disinfectant and purifying agent 

in removing the cause of the deadly effluvia arising from drains, traps, 

sinks, cesspools, water-closets, soil-pipes, and other sources of blood 

poisoning, sore throat, and fever, existing in so many households. 
The germs of disease are effectually allayed by it. 


* * * * * * * 


The great advantage of this famous Extract is its 
An almost universal applicability. Being free from anything 
all-powerful of an injurious character, it can be used with safety in 
Purifier. cleansing and purifying not only clothes, but nearly 
every article that can be mentioned. As a washing soap 
it can be used as well for the daintiest laces as for the heaviest blankets. 
Where dirt exists it will rapidly dislodge it, and where it does not 
exist it will sweeten and make fresh. In hot water or cold, hard water 
or soft, it is equally soluble, and by its searching yet gentle action 
obviates the necessity for rubbing, brushing, or scrubbing. The 
saving of time, money, and labour that is thus effected is marvellous. 


With such an aid to sweetness, purity, cleanliness, and good health 
as Hupson’s ExTRACT OF Soap always at hand, there need be no 
fear of any unwholesome smell or taint manifesting itself. When once 
the benefit of its sweetening influence has been felt, it is not likely to 
be discontinued. In some houses where old-fashioned ways still 
prevail, the servants are kept scrubbing, rubbing, and swilling from 
morn till night, and even then the point of perfect cleanliness does not 
seem to be reached; but in houses made beautiful and sweet with 
Hupson’s ExTRACT OF SOAP no such commotion exists, all cleansing 
operations being performed with ease and cheerfulness. The ancient 
laborious methods will never be resumed when once this Extract has 
established itself. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
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